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What the Coming Hague Conteauen 
Ought to Do. 


The date proposed by the Russian government for 
the second Hague Conference in the circular-to the 
powers, which we print on another page, proved to be 
unsatisfactory to all the American governments, on 
account of the meeting of the Pan-American Confer- 
ence at Rio Janeiro at that time, the latter half of 
July. Secretary Root has informed the Czar that 
any date after September 20 will be agreeable to this 
government, and with this the other American states 
are understood to be in accord. The Conference 
will therefore probably meet about the 1st of Octo- 
ber, or a little later. 

The insinuation, which we have seen in print, that 
the latter half of July was proposed in order to keep 
the South American governments away from the 
Conference, is unworthy of attention. It is not con- 
ceivable that the Russian government, after the 
courtesy shown it by President Roosevelt in regard 
to the assembling of the Conference, would have 
taken a step which, if purposely made, would have 
been little short of an insult to this country, which 
has been particularly desirous of having all the 
countries south of us represented at the next Hague 
meeting. 
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a program te the Guo outlined in the 
Russian circular, while in certain respects what it 
should be, is on the whole disappointing. It is in- 
ferior in general spirit to that prepared for the Con- 
ference of 1899. It gives clear evidence of the bad 
effect of the Manchurian war upon the Russian 
authorities. It lays so much stress upon certain 
phases of the laws of war that if accepted by the 
other powers and adhered to in the deliberations it 
would take away from the meeting much of its 
unique and lofty character as a Peace Conference, 
and convert it into something very like a war con- 
gress for the regulation of the details of the barba- 
rous and inhuman art of international dueling. Our 
government, which took the initiative in proposing 
the Conference, and will be, therefore, exceptionally 
responsible for what shall be accomplished by it, 
ought to see, and doubtless will see, that the de- 
ficiencies of the Russian program are fully made up, 
by insisting on the addition to it of the commanding 
subjects mentioned in the circular of the State De- 
partment sent out in the autumn of 1904. 

The Russian circular emphasizes the necessity of 
giving “a fresh development to the humanitarian 
principles which served as a basis for the work ” of 
the former Hague Conference. That is an admirable 
beginning. It also declares that it is important to 
have participate in the meeting the states which were 
not represented in the Conference of 1899. That is 
also admirable, and shows real insight into the grow- 
ing solidarity of the world. It emphasizes likewise 
the need of improvement in two or three not unim- 
portant particulars of the Convention for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Controversies, though it 
gives no hint of what it has in mind by these im- 
provements, except as to the languages to be used 
in the proceedings of the Permanent Court. 

The rest of the program, something like two. 
thirds of it, proposes for examination by the Confer- 
ence, as the “questions which press with particular 
urgency,” certain phases of the laws of war, both 
land and naval. These are very proper questions 
for the Conference to deal with. Some of them, 
as the rights of neutrals, the immunity of private 
property from capture at sea in time of war, and the 
bombardment of ports, coast towns, etc., by naval 
vessels, are of great moment. 

But this whole class of topics is of entirely second- 
ary importance in the work which the Conference 
ought to undertake and which the civilized world 
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expects of it. The Russian circular makes no men- 
tion of the great constructive measures which the 
Conference ought to take up as its supreme task. It 
gives no voice to the widely and deeply felt neces- 
sity of the conclusion of a treaty of obligatory arbi- 
tration among all the nations as general in its scope 
as possible, which will secure the spontaneous and 
regular reference of all ordinary international differ- 
ences to the International Court, and thus make the 
tribunal what it ought to be as an instrument of uni- 
versal justice and peace. This, of course, may be 
involved in the ‘ improvements” in the Convention 
of 1899 suggested by the Russian program. But if 
the subject find its due place in the deliberations, 
it will be because the delegates from some of the 
countries where arbitration has its strongest hold — 
the United States, Great Britain or France — backed 
by a powerful demonstration of public sentiment, 
shall compel attention to it. This will certainly be 
done. 

On the subject of the limitation of military and 
naval forces, on which the famous Rescript of 1898 
laid its chief emphasis, the present circular takes a 
decidedly backward step. It proposes the entire 
omission of the subject from the program of the 
coming conference, and that “only questions which 
press with particular urgency” shall be examined. 
But the question of limitation of armaments — and 
no government knows this better than Russia — is 
confessedly the most pressing and urgent practical 
problem before the nations at the present moment. 
It is probable that the destruction of the Russian 
navy in the Eastern War is responsible in large 
measure for the attitude of the Czar’s government on 
this subject. But this destruction makes a limitation 
of armaments all the more urgent for Russia, that she 
may be saved, in part at least, the enormous expense 
of rebuilding her navy to its former proportions. 
While she doubtless felt restrained, by the delicacy 
of her situation and by the opposition which her 
disarmament program met with in 1899, from propos- 
ing again an examination of the question, the other 
governments are under no such restraint. On the 
contrary, they are under the most serious obligation 
to see that the subject is properly considered when 
the Conference meets. The new British government 
has taken such an advanced position on this subject 
that the Conference, we feel sure, will not be allowed 
to dodge the issue. 

On the most important item contained in our 
government's note to the powers proposing a second 
Hague Conference, the Russian circular is totally 
silent. The Interparliamentary Union delegates to 


the St. Louis Conference, in response to whose 
urgent request President Roosevelt took the initi- 
ative in proposing the second Hague Conference, 
placed on their list of suggested topics that of a 
periodic congress of the nations. 


On this they laid 
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special emphasis. Secretary Hay incorporated this 
in the government’s note of invitation to the powers. 
The Brussels Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union again took up the subject, and a special com- 
mittee appointed at that meeting has examined it 
thoroughly, and decided to recommend, with some 
suggestions of detail, to the coming Hague meet- 
ing the creation of such a world organization. No 
other subject of an international character at the 
present time, judging from the action of this great 
international body of statesmen, approaches this in 
importance. 

One would naturally suppose that after President 
Roosevelt had, with unusual courtesy, turned over 
to the Czar the privilege of actually assembling the 
Conference, his government would at least have 
placed on the program all the subjects contained in 
Secretary Hay’s circular. Why this was not done 
we do not care even to guess. But now that the 
Conference has been put off till October, we hope 
our government will take advantage of the delay, 
and, in accepting the Czar’s program, do it with the 
proviso that this subject shall not be ignored, but 
receive the consideration which its commanding im- 
portance demands. 

We do not pretend to say that, with the subjects 
of limitation of armaments, a general treaty of 
obligatory arbitration and the creation of a regular 
periodic congress of the nations left out of its pro- 
gram, the Conference might as well not be held. It 
would, however limited its discussions, contribute 
materially, as all international gatherings do, to the 
deepening and strengthening of good understanding 
and friendship among the nations. But it would, 
nevertheless, be a good deal like the play of Hamlet 
with Hamlet left out. The Hague Conference is 
unique among the conferences of the world. It 
exists for a grand specific purpose. It was not 
created to deal with political entanglements, nor to 
determine questions left by conflicts of arms, nor to 
settle the rules of the hideous game of war. It is an 
Intergovernmental Peace Conference, the only thing 
of the kind that has ever existed in’ the history of 
the world. Its purpose is to lay the foundations, in 
the institutions which it establishes and the agree- 
ments which it brings about, of permanent interna- 
tional peace, to relieve the world, as far as possible, 
of the danger of war, to lift the load of the military 
burdens, which weigh so heavily upon the peoples of 
the earth. To this high mission it must be strictly 
and sacredly held. 

We are not, in thus writing, the least in despair 
of the fitting outcome of the Conference. The forces 
which have created it will pervade it and direct it. 
What it ought to do when it comes together it will 
find itself compelled by the Zeztgeist to do, as did the 
memorable assembly of 1899. 
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For War or for Education, 


President Eliot suggested much more than he 
said in one of the pregnant sentences of his speech 
at the Tuskegee quarter-centennial on the 4th of 
March. He was pleading for the establishment of 
such an institution as Tuskegee in every one of the 
Southern States, and for the aid of the national gov- 
ernment in creating them, in order that an adequate 
number of trained farmers, mechanics, miners, teach- 
ers, nurses, etc., may be sent out in all the districts 
where colored people are numerous enough to neces- 
sitate separate educational facilities. What specially 
struck our attention in what Dr. Eliot said was this: 


“ The government which can afford to spend $8,000,000 
on one battleship and to build a fleet of these short-lived 
monsters, and whose annual expenditure is more than 
$1,000,000,000, ought to be able and eager to help the 
Southern States to lift up, not only the black race on 
which it forced a sudden liberty, but the white race too, 
which had long suffered deeply from the concomitant 
evils of African slavery.” 


It is not difficult to discover in these words a 
lurking irony which amounts to a severe arraignment 
of the manner in which the government is pouring 
out money like water in building and maintaining 
these naval “ monsters,” while so many of the most 
pressing vital concerns of the national life are com- 
pelled year after year literally to go begging for a 
mere pittance of support. 

That the government will undertake to help the 
South, or to aid it to help itself, in the way suggested, 
while spending such great sums for military and 
naval purposes is not to be expected. Dr. Eliot does 
not expect it, whatever his words, literally taken, 
may say. He knows very well that we cannot, or at 
any rate will not, “afford” to do both at the same 
time, and herein lies the irony of his utterance. 
Even if the government could afford to do so, it will 
not do it. The habit of spending such enormous 
amounts upon the instruments of brute force, as if 
the nation’s life and welfare depended primarily 
thereon, naturally lessens appreciation of the value 
of moral and educational forces, if it does not lead 
to their entire neglect. Here is where the difficulty 
chiefly lies. A measure introduced into Congress 
providing for the spending of only $1,000,000 a year 
for eight years in aiding the states to establish schools 
of the Tuskegee type for the industrial training of 
the negroes and poor whites of the South would 
probably receive very little support, however clearly 
it might be shown that such action would be both 
constitutional and highly promotive of the prosperity 
and wealth of the nation as a whole. One can well 
imagine the kinds of pleas that would be put up 
against it. Such unusual measures for the advance- 
ment of the welfare of a great section of the country, 
and, in consequence, of the general public welfare, 
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will not get a generous hearing, if any at all, in the 
national halls of legislation, so long as new eight- 
million-dollar battleships are voted with as little com- 
punction as at the present time. A manifest change 
is coming over those who hold the national purse 
strings, but it has not gone far enough yet to check 
seriously the outlay on armaments. 

Speaking of an eight-million-dollar battleship sug- 
gests what might be done in educational lines with 
the money annually spent by the government on the 
navy and army, with other related expenses. This 
sum is in round numbers two hundred millions yearly. 
If the whole amount were devoted to public educa- 
tion, it would duplicate the work done by our entire 
free public school system in the forty-five States and 
the Territories, which is carried on at an annual 
cost of just over two hundred millions. If devoted 
to college and university work, it would enable us to 
maintain eight new institutions of higher learning for 
every one now in existence. If devoted to industrial 
education in the South, for which President Eliot 
was pleading, it would, in a single year, provide for 
the establishment of no less than eighty Tuskegees, 
nearly seven per State, with all buildings and endow- 
ments as good as those of the great school which 
Dr. Booker T. Washington and his friends have 
created. 

A single one of the “short-lived monsters,” at 
eight millions (the latest one projected is to cost ten 
millions), would build and endow four Tuskegees, 
and the Tuskegees would not be “old junk” at the 
end of a dozen years! Why cannot Congress rest a 
bit on the naval program and turn the money for 
one battleship — just one — into Tuskegees, simply 
to see how it would feel to have the change? It 
would not take much time, and the risk of seeing the 
country invaded and ruined by a foreign foe could 
probably be safely taken for so short a season. If 
the experiment did not prove satisfactory, it could 
easily be abandoned, probably before the foreign foe 
found out what we had been doing. 

A few simple comparisons like those given above 
enable one to realize how seriously the nation suffers 
in its most vital interests, by the consumption of 
such vast sums, drawn from the people by taxation, 
upon the “short-lived monsters” and other similar 
instruments of destruction which contribute nothing 
to its productive efliciency and whose protective 
power, whatever it may be, is in no wise commen- 
surate with the wealth which they consume or pre- 
vent from coming into being. A nation may, from 
false ideals and traditional prejudices, persist in doing 
this and yet prosper to a considerable degree, but no 
nation can “afford” to do it, in any true meaning of 
that term. Whatever is gained in immediate strength 
and security from the physical point of view is lost 
several times over, in the long run, through the 
paralysis of moral force and fibre by dependence 
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upon gross materialistic satisfactions and supports, 
and through that probably weakest of all weaknesses 
which comes from leaving ignorant, crude and flabby 
the masses, or any considerable sections of the masses, 
of the population. 


A Lesson of the Earthquake. 

The appalling calamity which has destroyed San 
Francisco and left three hundred thousand people 
for the time houseless and helpless has called forth 
such an exhibition of sympathy and practical help- 
fulness as has probably never before been witnessed 
in human history. The amount which has been con- 
tributed by the nation for relief amounts at this 
moment to nearly $25,000,000. The national Con- 
gress, State legislatures, municipalities, chambers of 
commerce, business corporations, churches, clubs and 
societies of every kind, daily papers, men, women and 
children, rich and poor alike, have joined in the great 
contribution for the relief of the suffering inhabitants 
of the stricken city. Great trains loaded to the roof 
with supplies have sped like the wind across the 
continent and poured their treasures out at the feet 
of the needy. Even the hands of Europe and Asia 
have been generously stretched across the seas to help. 

It has been — after making all proper allowance 
for the superficial and spasmodic —a marvelous 
phenomenon of human sympathy and _ fraternity, 
creditable in the highest degree to the people of 
the nation and of the world. It has revealed a 
wealth of unselfish social interest and fellow feel- 
ing and regard which few of us had suspected to 
exist. It has made us feel that the race, after all, 
is less sordid and gross and selfish and mean than 
we had sometimes been tempted to believe. It has 
deepened our respect for humanity and enlarged 
and strengthened our faith in the future greatness 
and spiritual glory of human society. It has 
given us a conception of the unity of the world, 
and of what that unity means in practical exercise, 
which we had before only half realized. How easy 
it is to-day, with our wires and railways and cables 
and swift ships and immeasurable resources, for 
men to be one, to move and act together, to bear one 
another’s burdens, and share one another’s blessings 
and joys! People who can do, almost with the 
quickness of the lightning, what has been done at 
San Francisco, at Courriéres, in starving Japan, 
at Vesuvius —what is there which they cannot 
do to serve and help one another, if there be first 
a willing and determined mind! 

Earthquakes are unavoidable calamities, at any 
rate, in the present state of the scientific control 
of the world. In thinking over the way in which 
sympathy and codperative goodwill have mastered 
the San Francisco earthquake, to the extent at any 
rate of saving its victims from many of the most 
fearful results that would have come of it, we 
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have been compelled to picture to ourselves what 
might be done to save the world entirely from 
any repetition of the calamity of war, if only an 
attempt could be made to do so with the same 
depth of feeling, intensity and unity of goodwill 
and swiftness of action that have characterized the 
effort to save the earthquake victims. A great 
war like that in Manchuria is tenfold more appalling 
in destruction of property, in loss of life, in the ruin 
of homes, in whatever way you judge it, than any 
earthquake that has ever rent the earth and swallowed 
up men and cities. Try a moment’s figuring on it. 

But war is a_ perfectly preventable calamity 
always. It happens by the will and work of men; 
never otherwise. If men had their way, we should 
have no more earthquakes — not even for the culti- 
vation of the spirit of benevolence, much less for the 
sake of developing heroism and other manly virtues ; 
and as for “brilliancy” and “glory,” these seismic 
catastrophes are considered a very sorry field. It is 
even most difficult to be patient with nature for let- 
ting them loose upon us. We bow in helpless submis- 
sion, that is all. If men only felt so about war, 
which they are perfectly able to prevent, the direful 
scourge would be at once and forever banished from 
the world. The demonstration of the moral and prac- 
tical power of living, united, universal, codperative 
human interest and sympathy exhibited in the swift 
relief of San Francisco leaves no longer any excuse 
for war at any time or at any place in our world of 
men. It can be banished the moment that men wish 
it to be; and this unique and magnificent exhibition 
of the growing spirit of unity and mutual service 
among men leads us to believe that at no distant 
day it will rise to a still greater and more glorious 
accomplishment, and rid the world of its oldest and 
most shameful evil. 

siesta actin tieaiatai 
Annual Meeting of the American Peace 

Society. 

The seventy-eighth annual business meeting of the 
American Peace Society will be held in the Society’s 
room, 31 Beacon Street, Boston, on Friday, May 18, at 
2 o’clock P. M., to receive the annual reports of the 
directors and the treasurer, to choose officers for the 
coming year, and to transact any other business properly 
coming before the meeting. 

The annual dinner for the members and their friends 
will be given in the evening of the same day at half-past 
six o’clock at the rooms of the Twentieth Century Club, 
3 Joy Street. Tickets for the dinner will be oNE DOLLAR 
each, and should be applied for without delay. 

The speakers of the evening will be Hon. Richard 
Bartholdt, Member of Congress from Missouri and Presi- 
dent of the Interparliamentary Group in Congress, and 
Mr. Bliss Perry, editor of the Atlantic Monthly and 
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newly elected Professor of English Literature in Har- 
vard University. 


Editorial Notes. 

We call particular attention to the report 
ae published in this number on the text-books 
and teaching of history in the public schools 
prepared by a committee of three appointed in pursuance 
of a resolution adopted at the annual meeting of the 
American Peace Society last May. This committee has 
been at work during nearly the entire school year exam- 
ining text-books, gathering information from school sup- 
erintendents and tabulating the results of their inquiries. 
Two of the committee are teachers of long and varied 
experience, whose knowledge of the character of the 
work done in the schools and colleges has made them 
peculiarly fitted to conduct this investigation. The 
committee has done an enormous amount of difficult work, 
and their report, the first of the kind ever prepared, so far as 
we know, contains information and deductions of the 
highest value to all who desire to know the status of his- 
tory teaching in our schools and to see it modified so as to 
give less attention to the details of campaigns and battles 
and more to that which constitutes real history, namely, 
the development of science, art, literature, industry, agri- 
culture, manufacturing, electrical appliances, railway con- 
struction, education, philanthropy, political institutions, 
etc. The report will be immediately put into pamphlet form 
for general distribution, and our friends everywhere are 
invited to coéperate with us in placing copies of it into 
the hands of the largest possible number of school super- 
intendents, teachers, members of educational boards, etc. 
We shall need financial aid, to make the distribution as 
extended and effective as it ought to be. The report 
will be sold at the office of the American Peace Society, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston, at 5 cts. per copy, and in 

quantities at the rate of 25 copies for $1.00. 








The eighteenth of this month will be 
much more widely observed as Peace Day 
in the public schools and other educational 
institutions this year than last. A circular letter has 
been addressed by the American Peace Society to the 
Superintendents of Public Instruction in all the States 
and Territories inviting their cooperation in the move- 
ment inaugurated last year by the Superintendents of 
Massachusetts and Ohio, to have suitable exercises in the 
schools commemorative of the opening of the Hague 
Conference in 1899, and directed toward inculcating the 
love of humanity and universal benevolence, to the pro- 
motion of international friendship, the arbitration of 
disputes, the codperation of nations, and universal good- 
will among men of all countries and races. The replies 
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which have been received without exception express 
sympathy with the purpose in view. One or two find 
the plan impracticable, from fear that the regular work 
of the schools will be too much interfered with by adding 
another day to the many already set apart for special 
observances. A few write that they will gladly make 
arrangements for the observance another year, their plans 
being all completed for this spring. Some of the South- 
ern State Superintendents have referred us to the local 
school superintendents and boards as having charge of 
all such matters. Others have written that they will 
coéperate at once, and some of them have already ad- 
dressed circular letters to all their local school superin- 
tendents recommending that appropriate exercises be 
held in the schools of their States on the 18th inst. 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Vermont, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Kansas and Ohio are of this number, and 
others will join them. The sympathetic responses re- 
ceived make evident how deeply the educators of youth 
in our country are feeling the necessity of inculcating in 
their pupils truer ideas of patriotism, better conceptions 
of the meaning of history, a deeper sense of the oneness 
of humanity, and of the community of interests of the 
nations. An hour, or even half an hour, on the 18th of 
May devoted to exercises of the character above speci- 
fied, in all the public schools of the nation, would in the 
course of a few years eradicate from the public mind 
many old prejudices and false ideas of the relations of 
nations to each other, and bring up a generation who 
would see war in its true light as a relic of barbarism 
which ought no longer to be tolerated in a civilized age. 
If the children are trained for goodwill and peace, the 
men will no longer go to war. The schools are a great 
field for the finest and most effective work in this direc- 
tion, and nobody can do more telling service in promot- 
ing the permanent peace of the world than the teacher. 





A movement has been started among 
the colleges of Indiana and Ohio which, 
if properly carried forward, promises very 
important results in the widening and strengthening of 
the peace movement in educational circles. It began at 
Goshen College, Indiana, last year with the holding of 
a peace conference among the colleges which are under 
the direction of the religious denominations holding 
peace as one of the fundamental principles of their con- 
stitution, the Friends, the Mennonites, etc. The meet- 
ing was so successful that it was decided to hold another 
this year at Earlham College, Richmond, Ind., and to 
invite all the colleges and universities of Indiana and 
Ohio to be represented. The action of the Mohonk 
Arbitration Conference last summer, in appointing a com- 
mittee to promote interest in arbitration among the 


Intercollegiate 
Peace Conference. 
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institutions of higher education, greatly stimulated this 
effort. Some thirty colleges responded favorably to the 
invitation to take part in the Conference. The date of 
the meeting, as finally fixed for the 13th and 14th of April, 
made it, however, impracticable for some of these insti- 
tutions to participate, but something like eight of them 
actually sent delegates. The Conference was held in 
Lindley Hall, Earlham College. Many of the students 
of the college and a number of prominent citizens of 
Richmond attended. President Kelly, in an admirable 
speech, welcomed the delegates to the college. Hon. 
William Dudley Foulke extended a welcome on behalf 
of the city, and presented some of the arguments in favor 
of war which the advocates of peace continually have to 
meet. The speakers from beyond the two states were 
Edwin D. Mead and Benjamin F. Trueblood of Boston, 
and Dr. Ernst Richard of Columbia University. The 
subjects which they presented were the History of Arbi- 
tration, the United States and a United World, What 
University and College Men Should do to Promote 
Friendly Relations among the Nations, the Next Steps 
in the International Peace Movement, the True Signifi- 
cance of History, a New Era for China and for the 
World. President Byers of Goshen College conducted 
a conference on work for arbitration and peace in the 
institutions of higher learning, and there was a brief 
presentation of the subject of the teaching of history in 
the schools. The Committee having the arrangement 
for the Conference next year hope to hold it at the 
University of Cincinnati, and have selected Dean Rogers 
of the Cincinnati Law School as their chairman. The 
steps which these colleges have taken is a most important 
one, and will probably soon be followed by the colleges 
of other sections of the country. 





The first annual report of the “ Council 
of the Friends of Peace and Arbitration 
in Japan” has reached us. It gives a 
most interesting account of the first year’s effort to estab- 
lish peace work in that country, of correspondence car- 
ried on, of financial help received, of a public meeting 
held, of Bible-text peace calendars sent out, of some lit- 
erature distributed, of the placing of more than two hun- 
dred copies of the ApvocaTEe or Peace regularly in the 
hands of missionaries and native Japanese, of important 
personal interviews with editors, students, teachers, law- 
yers, business men, etc., of work in the Christian En- 
deavor societies, of the beginning of work in the 
Japanese press, of the “ growing thoughtfulness ” among 
Japanese, “relative to the real nature of war,” etc. In 
our last issue we called attention to the fact that the 
Council had decided to transform itself into a general 
national organization for the promotion of the arbitra- 


Japan 
Once More. 
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tion and peace movement along all lines. The report 
before us shows that the opening in Japan for work of 
this sort is most extraordinary. We repeat our appeal 
for a thousand dollars, which the American Peace So- 
ciety would like to spend the coming season in helping 
our earnest and active friends at Tokyo to put their work 
on a firm and permanent basis. Mr. Gilbert Bowles, the 
head of the Friends Mission in Japan and the Secretary 
of the new organization, is personally well known to us, 
and we are sure that any money that we may be able to 
place in the hands of the new peace society in Tokyo 
will be most wisely expended. 





The Massachusetts State Board of Trade 


Masachusetts F : f ; 
State Board is continuing with earnestness the cam- 
of Trade. paign which it inaugurated more than a 


year ago in favor of the neutralization of the great com- 
mercial routes across the Atlantic. Ata meeting of the 
Executive Council of the Board, held in Boston on 
April 18, the following votes were passed: 


‘* Voted, That the delegate to the Lake Mohonk International 
Arbitration Conference be instructed to present for the con- 
sideration of the Conference the question of providing by 
treaty that neutral zones should be established from the ports 
of North America to the ports of Great Britain and Ireland 
and the continent of Europe, within which zones steamships 
and sailing vessels in the conduct of lawful commerce shall be 
free to pass without seizure or interruption. 

‘* Voted, That the Executive Committee be authorized to ap- 
point delegates to the International Peace Congress to be held 
in Milan, Italy, beginning September 15, 1906. 

‘* Voted, That the delegates be instructed to present to the 
Congress Resolutions from the Massachusetts State Board of 
Trade for the establishment of neutral zones upon the ocean 
highways for the safety of steamships and sailing vessels en- 
gaged in the conduct of lawful trade and commerce during 
times of war. 

“* Voted, That the delegate from this Board to the Lake 
Mohonk Conference, Hon. L. E. Chamberlain, if in his judg- 
ment he shall deem it judicious, be authorized to ask the co- 
operation of the said Conference in an attempt to bring the 
question of the extension of the system of neutral zones 
before the next International Conference at The Hague.” 





The United States group of the In- 
terparliamentary Union held an im- 
portant meeting in the lobby of the 
House of Representatives, Washington, on the evening 
of April 25. Hon. Richard Bartholdt, chairman of the 
group, made report of the results of the Brussels Con- 
ference last autumn, which eighteen members of the 
United States Congress attended. He pointed out that 
the subject of the establishment of a permanent congress 
of the nations was referred to a special committee of 
nine. This committee had met at Paris and had agreed 
upon a report recommending that a regular congress of 
the nations be established, of which the Hague Confer- 
ence shall constitute one branch and the Interparlia- 
mentary Union the other, or, in other words, that the 
lower house of the world-congress shall be chosen from 
the various parliaments, and the upper house appointed 


Interparliamentary 
Group in Congress. 
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by the national executives. More than one hundred 
members of Congress attended the meeting. Two com- 
mittees were appointed, one to prepare an address to 
members of the Senate and the House, the other to 
perfect a plan for permanent organization of the group. 
The necessity of a campaign of education for the devel- 
opment of public interest was introduced by Mr. McNary 
of Massachusetts, and discussion upon the subject parti- 
cipated in by Hepburn of Iowa, Norros of Nebraska, 
Slayden of Texas, Burke and Barchfield of Pennsyl- 
vania, Granger of Rhode Island, Waldo and Sulzer of 
New York, and Williams of Mississippi. 





On April 10 a meeting was held in 
Hartford, Conn., for the purpose of organ- 
izing a peace society for the city. About 
thirty women attended. The meeting was called to 
order by Mrs. C. II. Adler, who had taken the initiative 
in the matter. She explained the purpose for which it 
was proposed to form an organization, namely, to develop 
sentiment in favor of universal peace and the substitution 
of arbitration for war, to awaken interest in the subject 
in the schools and among the public generally. The 
new society will be composed of both men and women. 
A considerable number of those present at the meeting 
left their names to become members. Mrs. Adler was 
made temporary president and Mrs. Jerome Mayer (142/ 
Washington Street) temporary secretary. Another meet- 
ing will be held soon to complete the organization. The 
peace traditions of Hartford ought to make the society 
vigorous and influential from the very beginning. The 
city was one of the strongest centres of peace work in 
the early years of the movement. It was in Hartford 
that, in June, 1834, William Watson, grandfather of the 
present Richard H. Dana, began the publication, for the 
Jonnecticut Peace Society, founded in 1831, of the 
ApVocATE OF PEACE, under the able editorial direction 
of C.S. Henry. The American Peace Society removed 
from New York to Hartford in 1835, and for two years 
carried on its operations from that city It adopted that 
year the ApvocaTE or PEacE as its organ, and has 
maintained it ever since. Francis Fellowes followed 
C. 8S. Henry as its editor until the society moved to 
Boston in 1837. William Watson, one of the ablest 
and most energetic friends which the peace cause has 
ever had, who gathered about him a group of strong 
workers in and around Hartford, died that year. By 
1838, largely through Mr. Watson’s influence, every 
county in Connecticut had a peace society. The mem- 
ory of this remarkable early propaganda ought to bring 
to the new society’s support scores of the leading citizens 
of Hartford, and doubtless will. 


Hartford 
Peace Society. 
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The Executive Council of the Interna- 
eich oe cl tional Law Association has issued a circu- 
lar to its members announcing that the 
next Conference of the Association, the twenty-third, 
will be held in Berlin beginning on Tuesday, the 2d of 
October, and continuing for four days. The Berlin So- 
ciety of Comparative Jurisprudence and the Berlin Asso- 
ciation for International Law and Political Economy 
have jointly invited the Association to visit Berlin, and 
have promised their active support and coéperation. It 
is stated also that the Imperial German government will 
do the Association the honor to recognize the Confer- 
ence and be represented at its sittings. The Council 
hopes that the attendance of members from both Europe 
and America will be large. On the program we notice, 
among the subjects proposed for discussion, the follow- 
ing which have particular bearing upon the cause of 
international peace: (1) The Exemption of Private 
Property at Sea from Capture in Time of War; (2) In- 
ternational Agreement as to the Laws of Neutrality; 
(3) International Arbitration ; (4) International Status of 
Wide Bays; (5) Pacific Penetration and the Relation of 
Foreign Powers with Colonies and Protectorates. These 
topics constitute five-eighths of the provisional program 
as announced by the Council. 





Brevities. 


. . « The third national British Peace Congress will be 
held in Birmingham in June. The Congress last year 
met in Bristol and was attended by about 475 delegates 
representing 180 organizations. 

The fourth national Congress of the French, 
peace societies will be held this year at Lyon, com- 
mencing on the 2d of June. The Assistant Mayor of 
the city will have charge of the organization of the 
Congress. 

_ A treaty of obligatory arbitration has recently 
been signed between Austria-Hungary and Portugal, 
raising the whole number of treaties so far negotiated to 


JSorty-four. 


‘ Mrs. M. L. Hollingsworth of Colorado Springs, 
Col., Superintendent of the local peace and arbitration 
department of the W. C. T. U., has written to the 
Telegraph of that city a strong protest in reply to the 
Governor’s appeal to the people of Colorado, including 
women and children, to contribute to the furnishing of 
a silver service for the cruiser “Colorado.” She _ be- 
lieves — and rightly — that such action will help to “ad- 
vance the interests of war and develop the war spirit.” 
“Children should be taught,” she declares, “the patri- 
otism of peace and its underlying principles of right and 
justice rather than to contribute to or in any way en- 
courage the equipments of war.” 

Mr. W. A. Mahony, chairman of the committee 
on arbitration of the Columbus (Ohio) Board of Trade, 
and a very active and efficient worker in the cause of 
international arbitration and peace, has been spending 
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some weeks in Pasadena, Cal. On Sunday afternoon, 
April 15, he gave an address to the men of Pasadena at 
the regular men’s meeting in the Y. M.C. A. auditorium. 
. . « The Baroness von Suttner went to Christiania on 
the 18th of April to receive in person the Nobel peace 
prize, which had been awarded to her on the 10th of 
December last. While in Christiania she “received ” 
the Norwegian group of the “ Women’s Universal Peace 
Alliance” (7 Alliance universelle des femmes pour la 
Paix). 

Norway has chosen as her members of the Hague 
Court Mr. Horst and Dr. Sigurd Ibsen. Mr. Horst has 
for some years been a member of the International Peace 
Bureau at Berne, and is the first member of the Bureau 
who has been made a member of the Court. 

The German-speaking people of New York City 

who are interested in the peace movement, and particu- 
larly in the conclusion of an arbitration treaty between 
this country and their Fatherland, will hold a mass meet- 
ing on the 19th of May, probably in the Cooper Union. 
The speakers will be Hon. Richard Bartholdt, member 
of Congress from St. Louis, president of the Arbitration 
Group in Congress, Prof. Francis G. Peabody of Harvard 
University and others. 
: In the debate on the army estimates in the House 
of Commons on March 15, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man declared in the most unequivocal terms that both 
the honor and the fate of his government were bound 
up with the cause of retrenchment. Mr. Haldane, the 
Secretary of War, had reduced, he said, the army esti- 
mates as he found them on coming into office, by a 
million and a half sterling. Further reductions would 
be made as soon as it was possible to make them, but it 
would require time. 

. . The Christian Endeavor World very pertinently 
remarks: “ A great many will share the President’s en- 
thusiasm for ‘the biggest-yet’ battleship, to cost $10,- 
000,000; but why spend so much more to fight possible 
foes when we have worse actual foes now damaging the 
nation —the liquor trade, child labor, unassimilated 
aliens ? 
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. The Chautauquan for April contained important 

suggestions for programs for the Chautauqua local circles 
for the observance of the 18th of May as International 
Peace Day. These suggestions will be found to be of 
much utility to teachers in arranging programs for peace 
exercises in the schools that day. The address of the 
Chautauquan (twenty-five cents per copy) is Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. 
. At the time of the Courritres mining disaster in 
France the Peace Society of Frankfort, Germany, opened 
a subscription for the benefit of the French sufferers. 
The appea! for aid was signed by a number of eminent 
citizens of the city. 

. . A meeting of the Interparliamentary Union 
Group of the British Parliament was held on March 1 
for organization. Fifty members of the new Parlia- 
ment attended. Lord Weardale (Philip Stanhope) was 
elected president of the Group and William Randal 
Cremer honorary secretary. The Group will make 


arrangements for the holding of the Interparliamentary 
Conference in London next year. 
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The Arbitrator says: “In 1889 the Tory Gov- 
ernment of the day decided to erect a number of forts 
around London. Mr. Cremer and other members of the 
House of Commons protested against the folly and 
waste. The Government, however, influenced by a pub- 
lication entitled ‘The Battle of Dorking,’ which was then 
being largely circulated, persisted in their decision. 
Land was bought, forts erected, larger sums of money 
expended, and contractors rejoiced. Now the forts, 
having been found to be unnecessary and useless, are to 
be dismantled. The real cause of that scare was the 
publication above referred to. The alarmists, fertile in 
invention and always on the alert, are trying it on again 
with their sensational story about ‘The Great Invasion 
of 1910!’” We wonder if our Washington alarmists, 
who are proposing to have built in Chesapeake Bay an 
island for fortifications to protect the Capital, have been 
reading this story! 

The French Government, through Mr. Barthou, 
the Minister of Public Works, has conferred the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor upon the miner, Némy, whose 
heroic and almost superhuman exertions resulted in sav- 
ing the lives of the twelve men who, with him, were 
entombed in the Courritres Mine. 
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The Teaching of History in the Public 
Schools of the United States with 
Special Reference to War 
and Peace. 

[Report of a Committee of Three appointed in accordance with the 
16.1905) the Annual Meeting of the American Peace Society, May 

Boston, Mass., April 3, 1906, 


Directors American Peace 


To the Board of 
Societ Ye 


of the 


The Committee appointed by you in accordance with 
the action taken at the Annual Meeting of the Society 
on the 18th of May, 1905, “to ascertain and report upon 
the instruction given in History in the Public Schools of 
the United States with Special Reference to War, Battle, 
and Militarism,” beg leave to submit the following 
Report : 

In the fall of 1905 we prepared, for transmission to 
the Superintendents of Public Schools, the series of in- 
quiries hereinafter set forth. These were sent from the 
office of the American Peace Society to the Superin- 
tendents in about three hundred cities and towns, each 
containing a population of ten thousand or more. We 
have received answers from one hundred and twenty-six 
of the superintendents so addressed. 

EXAMINATION OF TEXT-BOOKS ON UNITED 

STATES HISTORY. 

Your Committee, at an early date after their appoint- 
ment, began the examination of the school text-books on 
United States history with special reference to their 
treatment of war and peace. 

We found a large number of them. Some have been 
in use forty, fifty, and sixty years, while about a dozen 
new books have appeared since the year 1900. We have 
examined more than seventy both as to quantity and as 
to quality. 
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The first point investigated was the number of pages 
devoted to war periods and the number given to periods 
of peaceful development. In this examination only the 
pages descriptive of military and naval operations are 
reckoned as war history. The discussion of causes and 
results is not included. 

Of the books used in the grammar grades, the first 
ten were published between the years 1843 and 1885. 
The percentage of historical matter devoted to the war 
periods, since the beginning of the French and Indian 
wars, in these ten books was as follows: 45.8, 44.1, 
42.4, 42.1, 41.9, 38.6, 38.2, 36.2, 33.7, and 33.7. Average 
39.6. The highest was 45.3, and the lowest 33.7, five 
books showing more than 40 per cent. war history and 
five less than 40 per cent. This would seem to be giving 
about double the amount which the war periods ought 
to have received. 

The next ten books were published between the years 
1885 and 1897. The percentage of war history in these 
is as follows: 43.2, 39.3, 34.4, 28, 27.8, 25.4, 25.3, 22.8, 
21.5, and 17. Average 28.5. Only one above 40 per 
cent., two between 30 and 40 per cent. and seven below 
30 per cent. The highest was 43.2 per cent. and the 
lowest 17 per cent. Here surely was a great gain. 

The third ten books, in the order of their publication, 
covering the period from 1890 to 1904, devoted to war 
history the following percentages: 35.2, $1.7, 31.2, 27.2, 
27.2, 25.2, 24.6, 24.6, 24, and 17.5. Average 26.8 per 
cent. Of these 35.2 was the highest and 17.5 the low- 
est. Only three were above 30 per cent. and one below 
20 per cent. 

The fourth and last list, including thirteen books, 
which were published between the years 1900 and 1906, 
shows an average as follows: 31.5, 31, 30, 29.5, 29.5, 29, 
28.3, 25.5, 24.5, 22.2, 17.5, 12, and 11. Average 24.7 
per cent. The highest 31.5 per cent. and the lowest 11 
per cent. Three 30 per cent. or over, seven between 20 
and 30-per cent., and three less than 20 per cent. 

We have next to consider the so-called primary or ele- 
mentary books. Here we have twenty. 

The first ten were published between 1860 and 1896. 
The war history in these is as follows: 50, 44.2, 41, 35, 
33, 30, 29, 18, 14, and 14. Average 31.4. The highest 
50 per cent. and the lowest 14 per cent. Three above 
40 per cent., three from 30 to 40 per cent., one between 
20 and 30 per cent., and three below 20 per cent. 

The second ten, published between 1896 and 1905, are 
averaged as follows for the war periods: 50, 46, 29, 26, 
25, 25, 24.5, 21, 11, and 11. Average 26.8 per cent. 
Highest 50 per cent., lowest 11 per cent. One at 50 
per cent., one between 40 and 50 per cent., six between 
20 and 30 per cent., and two below 20 per cent. 

Average of the total 63 different books, 29.5 per cent. 

The text-books mentioned above are used in the ele- 
mentary schools, but the history of our country is now 
studied in very many high schools and other institutions 
for secondary and higher education. We have exam- 
ined ten books used in these schools and find nearly the 
same average amount of war history as in the others. 
The record of the ten is as follows: Percentage of war 
history, 384, 33.7, 29, 28, 25.8, 24.6, 24.5, 18, 17.5, 12. 
Average, 24.7. They have all been published since 
1885, and all but three within the last ten years. The 
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tone of these books appears to be fully as good as that 
of those given in the table; perhaps better. 
The statistics of the 63 books are tabulated as follows: 


Twenty 
Primary Books 
Highest and Lowest 
Per Cent. 


Forty-three Grammar School 
Text-books 


Oldest Second Third Fourth First Ten 
Ten Ten Ten Thirteen Ten Later 
453 43.2 35.2 31.5 50 50 2at 50 
44.1 39.3 31.7 31 44.2 46 9 between 40 and 50 
42.4 34.4 31.2 30 $1 29 16 “ 30 * 40 
42.1 28 27.2 £9.5 35 26 17 o 2“ 30 
41.9 27.8 27.2 29.5 33 25 9 “ 20° & 
38.6 25.4 25 2 29 30 25 4 2 no * 
38.2 25 3 24€ 28.3 29 24.5 e * 10“ 15 
36.2 22.8 24.6 25.5 18 21 
33.7 21.5 24 24.5 14 11 
33.7 17 17.5 22.3 14 11 Highest, 50 
~— Lowest, 11 
12.5 
11 
Average Average Average Averaze Average | Average Average of 65 book 
39.6 28 5 26.8 24.7 30.8 26.8 29.5 


From this table it will be seen that the quantity of 
war material in the books has steadily diminished, the 
more recent books having but little more than half as 
much as those of half a century ago. Of the forty- 
three regular text-books mentioned above, the first ten 
had nearly 40 per cent. of war history, while the last 
ten averaged less than 25 per cent. 

This showing, we apprehend, is better than might 
have been anticipated. It apparently indicates that the 
public pulse has begun to beat in favur of peace and 
arbitration. Is it not also true that public sentiment 
has been lifted by the higher tone of the text-books? 

A change of public sentiment seems to be equally 
implied in the quality of the utterances in ‘regard to 
war. Before entering upon the report of our examina- 
tion of these, we beg just here to suggest one or two 
considerations, which show why the authors of these 
books have given so much space to wars. In the first 
place, it will be remembered that periods of war have 
usually been prominent epochs. Wars have manifestly 
produced great changes in national affairs. For illustra- 
tion, take the old French and Indian War, resulting in 
the treaty of 1763, whereby France was swept entirely 
off from North America. So the Mexican war brought 
to us New Mexico and California, and the Spanish War 
gave us Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands. Our 
Civil War preserved our territory intact, and set free 
millions of slaves. 

Certain industries have been broadened and activities 
increased by wars. In dealing with the teachings of his- 
tory all these have to be acknowledged. It seems to us, 
however, that while these points should be properly pre- 
sented in schools, on the other hand, the expensiveness 
of wars, the loss of property by wholesale destruction, 
the withdrawing of so many men for long periods from 
productive industries, the cruel sacrifice of human life, 
the turning loose upon the community of a host of dis- 
abled men, and the piling up of an enormous war debt 
and pension lists, — all these things should be properly 
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portrayed in the school histories, but in most of the 
books thus far they have not been 

It is obvious that another reason also has operated 
largely to amplify the accounts of wars and battles, in- 
cluding campaigns, strategies, and heroic deeds of all 
sorts. Every teacher and every writer of school-books 
is fully aware that the first step in successful teaching 
must be to interest the pupil. Children are fond of 
stories of adventure. Thrilling tales and brave deeds 
always have a charm for them. Hence the temptation 
to dwell minutely and graphically upon the details of 
wars. It should, however, of course, be equally clear 
that in the hands of competent writers the lives of pio- 
neers, biographical incidents, stories of inventions, dis- 
coveries, achievement of success, and the full routine of 
life in times of peace may be made as interesting as the 
narrative of campaigns and battles. 

Here, then, is where the skillful writer, as well as the 
accomplished teacher, will have his greatest opportunity 
in the future. 

Apropos of this matter of text-books, we come now to 
the noting of things to be avoided, of which we find too 
many in the books, and of things to be commended, en- 
couraged, and imitated, of which we find too few. One 
of the older histories devotes more than thirty pages to 
the harrowing tales of the old Indian wars previous to 
1760. The same book uses more than a hundred pages 
of fine type, or more than twenty per cent. of the entire 
book, in telling the story of the American Revolution. 
It gives the bloody details of the battles, picturing bru- 
tal treatment with grewsome word pictures of savage 
cruelty. 

In several of these earlier books, perhaps in most of 
them, the causes of the American Revolution are scarcely 
dwelt upon, and these are given mostly by incidents told 
in such ways as to tend to create in the minds of young 
readers a real hatred of the E nglish people. In many of 
the later books a different treatment is observed. The 
American'theory is plainly set forth as differing fuada- 
mentally from the views entertained by the British Par- 
liament. This difference is so often misunderstood, or 
ignored, that it may be worth while to state it here. 

The British theory was that Parliament had grown to 
be an imperial parliament which made laws for the whole 
empire. The American view was that they were British 
colonies, and loyal to the King, but that they were not 
subject to the laws of the British Parliament, for the rea- 
son that they were under governments of their own, in 
accordance with grants and charters from the King, 
which established in each colony its own parliament or 
law-making assembly. Hence they thought that the 
London Parliament had no right to tax the colonies. 
Moreover, it was a fact of great importance that a large 
proportion of the people of Great Britain, including 
many of the strongest statesmen, sympathized wholly 
with the colonists and denounced in strong terms the 
policy of Parliament. This fact is too generally over- 
looked in the earlier books, but is well stated in many of 
those more recently published. 

American teachers are so prone to forget or ignore 
this truth, that we may be pardoned for quoting from 
some of the important text-books now used in schools in 
England. They show unmistakably that the English 


view, in recent years at any rate, is more kindly towards 
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America in relation to the Revolution than our text- 
books are towards the British government. In one of 
“The Royal English Readers Series,” published by 
Thomas Nelson & “Sons, we find the following: 

“Tt was not because the tax was large that the 
Americans were unwilling to pay it, for it was very 
small, but because they considered that the home gov- 
ernment had no right to tax them at all. The King was 
more to blame than any of his ministers. He would not 
give way in what he thought was his right as Sovereign 
of the colonies. . Chatham said to the Lords that it 
was folly to force taxes in the face of a continent in 
arms. Burke bade the Commons take care lest they 
break that tie of kindred blood which, light as air, 
though strong as iron, bound the colonies to the mother 
land.” 

In Edward Arnold’s School Series, widely used in 
England, we find the following: 

“Tt has been well said that ‘Time has long ago healed 
the wound caused by the original quarrel of the mother 
country and the daughter colonies’; and if there have 
sometimes been misunderstandings and suspicions engen- 
dered between England and the great Republic, by un- 
wise utterances or by unjust dealings of individuals, or 
of sections on both sides, the sound sense, the cordial 
feeling, the spirit of kinship, and the community of 
speech, of interests and of sympathies entertained by the 
great mass of both peoples have prevented threatened 
collision and strife. For England and America to go to 
war would be a calamity to the entire race. It would 
put back the hand of progress and would arrest the 
course of civilization, commerce, philanthropy, and re- 
ligion throughout the world.” 

Another of these prominent English school histories 
says: 

“ William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, had done all he 
could to make George III. and his Parliament see 
that it was not fair to tax the American colonists in 
order to pay for England’s European wars. These wars 
had been of no use to them, and they wanted their 
money to defend themselves at home. If the King had 
been wise enough to follow Pitt’s advice he would not 
have lost the colonies.” _~ 

Such quotations from the leading histories in use in 
the schools of Great Britain show conclusively that a 
spirit of goodwill prevails in that country towards us as 
a people, and that whatever faults we may find with the 
government of the mother country, whatever injuries we 
may believe she has inflicted upon us, of one thing we 
may be sure, that the English people to-day are warm 
and strong in both their respect and their love for the 
people now inhabiting the country known at one time as 
English colonies in North America. 

The next item to be noted in this connection is the 
great improvement apparent in recent text-books over 
those of twenty-five to forty years ago in their treatment 
of our Civil War. Perhaps it was hardly within the 
range of possibilities that in the period immediately suc- 
ceeding that great conflict the relations could be very 
cordial between the people of the two sections; and pos- 
sibly it was inevitable that the writers of this history 
should tinge the narrative with views of their own side. 
It is gratifying, however, to note the growing recogni- 
tion of the established fact that the two parties are to 
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live side by side, that the interests of one section are also 
the interests of the other, and that every consideration 
of philosophy and of utility tells us that, as we are now 
brethren, we should dwell together in unity. Hence 
every writer of this portion of our history should feel 
impelled by all proper motives to avoid everything that 
alienates, and to make prominent all that tends to peace 
and unity. 

On the whole, we are much pleased to observe in look- 
ing over the accounts of this war in the more recent 
school books that, with only here and there an exception, 
each writer is evidently striving to state the facts in a 
kindly spirit and to emphasize the things that make for 
peace. 

In all the discussions of wars it seems to your commit- 
tee better that causes and results should be emphasized 
and that battles should not be described in such fullness 
as is found in many of the books. The clear aim should 
be to avoid fostering the spirit of militarism and to cul- 
tivate rather the disposition to settle all international 
difficulties, not by force and violence, but by the modern 
method of arbitration. 

A question may arise as to what shall be substituted 
in place of the details of war which may be omitted from 
our future text-books and future teaching of history. 
The answer is quite obvious. Our country has had a 
rapid growth, aud our advancement has been unprece- 
dented in the lines of invention, in all the industries, in 
education, literature, the useful arts, the fine arts, benev- 
olent institutions, the rights of women and children, law, 
government, and morals. The reports of our patent 
office show our progress in inventions. Sixty years ago 
this office issued from four hundred to six hundred 
patents annually. In one year, now, it has issued more 
than twenty-five thousand. In 1840 its receipts were 
$38,000; its annual income now is $1,325,000. Atten- 
tion might well be called to the development of our 
agricultural machinery; to the improved steam-plow 
and machines for planting, hay-making, and harvesting. 
Seventy-five years ago it required, to raise one bushel of 
wheat, three hours labor of the farmer; now it needs 
only ten minutes. In market-gardening, in the shoe in- 
dustry, in the products from india-rubber, in the applica- 
tion of steam power and of electric power, such advance 
has been made as to astonish the world. All these will 
require more and more space in the books every year. 
So in the other directions named above. In all text- 
books on the history of our country, space should 
be found to tell of the growth of our system of pub- 
lic schools, of the rapid advancement and liberal en- 
dowment of our colleges, of the uplift of the people 
through the many charitable and philanthropic move- 
ments, the advances in law, morals, and the rights of 
man, and, in general, of the intellectual and moral im- 
provement of society at large. A valuable treatise for 
colleges on “The Industrial History of the United 
States” has lately appeared, which is, doubtless, a fore- 
runner of others which will follow. This line of thought 
indicates a wide circle of useful and interesting infor- 
maiton to be more and more inserted in our school 
histories. 

It may be too soon to expect authors and teachers fully 
to appreciate the importance of the movement which has 
produced the Hague tribunal, and which is to bring the 
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second Hague Conference and the proposed International 
Congress, but the leaven is working and the most recent 
text-books are mentioning these remarkable movements 
as indicative of a rapidly growing drift of feeling and 
public opinion looking and working toward the peace of 
the world. Patriotism, that is, love of one’s own coun- 
try, is commendable, but the sentiment of brotherhood 
of the human race, which looks toward the federation 
of the world, is beginning to be regarded as a virtue 
still higher and holier. 


HISTORY AND METHODS OF 


INSTRUCTION, 


EXAMINATION OF COURSES, 


Your Committee sent the following questions to three 
hundred Superintendents of schools in cities and towns 
of ten thousand or more inhabitants: 

1. In what grade or grades of your schools is United States 
history taught? Estimated average age, in each grade, of the 
pupils in that branch ? 

2. What periods of history are most dwelt upon in each 
grade ? 

3. In each grade what is the number of weeks devoted to 
United States history? Number per week of its lessons, 
lectures, or exercises ? 

4. Ascompared with the whole time given to United States 
history, what approximately is the proportionate amount spent 
on war and battle ? 

5. Is the instruction given orally or by text-book lessons, 
orin both ways? If in both ways, what is the relative amount 
of the oral? If by text-book, what book or books? If more 
than one, which is most used ” 

6. What supplementary reading, if any, on the subject, is 
required ? In which grade or grades? In what books ? 

7. What reference books, if any, are recommended and ac- 
cessible to the pupils ? 

8. What is the relative emphasis laid upon the use of each 
of these three classes of books ? 

9. Kindly send us, if you have them, printed lists showing 
in each grade your course of study in United States history, 
the history books used, and the direction or suggestions to 
teachers of history. 

10. Please comment over your signature, from the point of 
view of war and peace, upon this subject of United States 
history as taught in the public schools, with suggestions or 
criticisms as to books and methods. Your name will not be 
used without your permission. 

11. Has the 18th of May, the anniversary of the opening of 
the Hague Conference, through which the Permanent Inter- 
national Tribunal of Arbitration was established, yet been 
observed with appropriate exercises in your schools, empha- 
sizing the practicability and the importance of arbitration as 
an honorable means of avoiding war ? 

These questions were asked with these four ends in 
view: To find out the importance of the text-book; to 
ascertain the relative influence of the teacher; to dis- 
cover the proportionate amount of time spent on war 
and battle; and to gain a general outlook with regard to 
the teaching of war and peace. 

The importance of the foregoing examination of text- 
books is measured by the use made of books. It is 
impossible to determine their exact influence, inasmuch 
as many courses of study provide also for supplementary 
reading and the use of reference books. To study these 
and arrive at definite conclusions from their contents 
was hardly practicable. We have, however, carefully 
examined all the history courses sent by superintendents 
from one hundred and twenty-six cities and towns. We 
find that in all these, except three, supplementary and 
reference books in history are provided for. As to the 
relative emphasis placed on the three classes, — text- 
books, supplementary reading, and reference books — 
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seven superintendents answer that it depends wholly on 
the teacher ; six state that the greatest emphasis is placed 
on supplementary reading and reference books; eleven 
estimate that each of the three classes receive an equal 
amount of attention. The great majority, however, make 
the text-book the basis of their work. 

Aside from the influence of supplementary reading 
and reference books, and the much greater influence of 
text-books, we think that the views and attitude of the 
individual teacher are after all the most important factor 
in determining the character of history teaching. Of 
course, if so many pages are assigned for a lesson, the 
history learned will be that of the book. We find, how- 
ever, by a scrutiny of the courses of study and the direc- 
tions which superintendents give to teachers, that this 
method of teaching is now comparatively little used. If, 
on the other hand, the teacher takes up the subjects by 
topics,— and this method seems to be very general,— 
the instruction will be colored with the teacher’s ideas 
and sentiments. Especially will this be the case when 
he arranges the topics from more than one text-book, or 
from supplementary and reference books. In the eleven 
localities where the superintendents state that the three 
classes of books receive an equal amount of attention, 
and in the six where they estimate that the greatest 
emphasis is placed on supplementary and reference books, 
the history learned is probably determined in the main 
by the teacher’s point of view. This is obviously the 
case where the superintendents report that the relative 
use of books depends wholly on the teacher. 

It must not be forgotten that the introduction to 
history is made long before the child begins the regular 
study. Our examination of history courses shows that 
sixteen provide for the regular study in the fourth grade, 
twenty-nine in the fifth, twenty-three in the sixth, thirty- 
three in the seventh, six in the eighth, and two in the 
ninth. The remainder of the hundred and twenty-six 
provide for a continuous study from the first year in 
school. In all these cases, however, there is a prelimi- 
nary stage where the teacher is the predominating factor ; 
he is the text-book. The selection of biography and 
historical stories and the general impression that the 
child receives are all governed by the teacher’s interpre- 
tation. His views and sentiments become those of the 
child. If, then, we could determine the exact sentiments 
of the teacher, we should have an almost sure basis for 
determining the character of the instruction in this pre- 
liminary period. In all stages, however, his point of 
view is the key. 

While we realize that it is impossible to discover this 
in every case, we have endeavored to gain some genvral 
knowledge of it by getting at the sentiments of the 
superintendents, and this in two ways: By examining 
courses of study prepared by them, and by asking them 
certain direct questions concerning the instruction. In- 
asmuch as many of the courses of study are meagre and 
offer little direction to the teacher, and inasmuch as the 
freedom of the teacher to interpret them varies materially 
in the different school systems where the superintendent’s 
have made full and suggestive outlines, we feel that this 
examination does not give an exact reflex of the teacher’s 
ideas; nor will the answers of the superintendents indi- 
cate them with certainty. Yet, after examining the text- 


books, the courses of study and the statements made by 
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superintendents, we think we have a fair basis for de- 
termining the relative influence of at least the average 
teacher. We do not assume to have any knowledge of 
the exceptional or special teacher. 

As to the proportionate amount of time spent on war 
history in these hundred and twenty-six cities and towns, 
we find that it varies much, two-thirds of the history 
time being the highest and one-fortieth the lowest. Two 
superintendents report two-thirds; one, one-half; four, 
one-third; eight, one-fourth; nine, one-fifth; five, one- 
sixth; nine, one-tenth; one, one-twentieth; and one, 
one-fortieth. Thirty-one say that very little time is spent ; 
five, that no emphasis is laid on war and battle; seven, 
that only the causes and results are emphasized; six, 
that less time than formerly is spent on wars; -fourteen, 
that the text-books indicate the proportionate amount ; 
six, that it depends on the teacher. “ Impossible to esti- 
mate,” — ‘‘no data,” — “ cannot tell,” — are the answers 
of afew. One says, “Don’t care. Don’t teach history 
that way. Teach it to make good, patriotic citizens with 
red corpuscles.” 

To gain a general outlook with regard to the teaching 
of war and peace has seemed to us especially important. 
To acquire this information we asked the superintendents 
for their opinions; and through these expressions, more 
than in any other way, we are able to judge of the real 
instruction given. Moreover, we can, with some definite- 
ness, determine to what extent arbitration as a substitute 
for war has been officially recognized by teachers. It 
is reasonable to suppose that those who have arranged 
exercises for the observance of the 18th of May, the 
anniversary of the opening of the Hague Conference, 
which established the permanent International Court of 
Arbitration, will be governed more or less in their teach- 
ing by the sentiments taught through these anniversary 
exercises. 

The full tabulation of answers to the tenth and 
eleventh questions would be especially illuminating, but 
the space required for it would be too large for incorpo- 
ration in this report. Seventy-three think that less em- 
phasis should be placed on war; twelve believe that war 
should be taught in order to develop loyal, patriotic 
citizens ; five are in sympathy with the movement against 
war, and ask for information on the subject; four say 
that the text-books should be rewritten, giving war a 
subordinate place; and thirty-one make no comments. 

One says: “There are worse things than war.” An- 
other, “ War, battle and adventure arouse patriotism.” 
Another, “ We should teach history as it is, and not as 
some supersensitive people might wish it to have been.” 
Another, “I prefer peace, but not an ignoble peace.” 
Another, “A proper study of the heroic parts of war 
will do no harm.” 

Thirty-five have written extensive comments. For the 
purpose of showing the general outlook, typical speci- 
mens of their opinions should perhaps be embodied in 
this report. 

“I think,” writes one, “that the tendency of the 
schools and text-books to condense the treatment of war 
is a wise one, but rather because the influence of war in 
social development has been overrated in the past. I 
have not until recently allowed as a factor in forming 
my opinion the malign influence on the pupil involved 
in the emphasis on wars and battles. I am very largely 
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in accord with the advanced views for which your 
Society stands. Nevertheless, I do not understand how 
we can exclude altogether the treatment of matters 
relating to war. We would not only have an incom- 
plete view of the factors which have made our present 
civilization, or, if you please, have retarded it, but we 
would miss the opportunity of enforcing such virtues as 
patriotism, courage, loyalty, etc. I am not so foolish as 
to think there is no way of enforcing these virtues ex- 
cept by considering their exemplification in war, but 
they have been exemplified in war and I do not wish to 
lose the brilliant illustration from that quarter. For in- 
stance, I do not wish to strike out Arnold or Nathan 
Hale, from the child’s knowledge.” 

Another tells us: “Children should know that there 
are rights worth fighting for, and be made to feel that 
they are ready to be called on at any time to fight for 
a just cause, but not to desire war for the sake of glory 
or self-aggrandizement.” 

The following is interesting: “I do not believe that 
war is over emphasized in our schools. The tendency is 
to minimize it as much as possible. Do you think that 
this is the best time to emphasize arbitration? Is the 
child ready for such altruism?” 

“T think,” says another, “the military spirit is not to 
be discouraged in the patriotic sense. Dishonorable 
peace is to be shunned as worse than war.” 

Another concurs as follows: “The American youth 
should be taught to be patriotic. There is but one way 
to teach patriotism, and that is by teaching American 
history. Moralizing is utterly useless, and children can 
see the right and wrong of things for themselves if 
properly taught. The doctrine that the surest way to 
secure peace is to be prepared for war is not a bad one.” 

Per contra take this: ‘¢I discourage much emphasis 
laid on war and battles, — try to have my teachers show, 
for instance, the real inwardness of the cause of the 
Revolution, in which the pig-headed and half-imbecile 
George III. had most to do — endeavor to induce them 
to encourage friendship with all nations, especially with 
Britain, and to laud all efforts for education, for art, 
science and literature.” 

“I feel very strongly,” says one prominent superin- 
tendent, “that in the teaching of history in elementary 
schools, secondary schools and colleges, the emphasis 
should be placed upon the arts, industries and social 
conditions. In other words, peace, rather than war, 
should receive the great amount of attention. I feel 
that the books on history as now used, especially in the 
secondary schools and colleges, must be largely rewritten 
from the standpoint of the social and industrial develop- 
ment of the race. I am glad to say that a special effort 
is made in — to lay the emphasis upon the arts of 
peace rather than upon the art of war.” 

In regard to the observance of the 18th of May, we 
find that it has been celebrated in ten places; in ninety- 
three not at all; in five it has been noticed to some ex- 
tent; twenty superintendents say that it will be observed 
this year; three give no answer. One reports “no,” and 
adds that “the connected work of the public schools is 
already sufticiently broken up by ‘special days.’” 

Your Committee are strongly of the opinion that this 
anniversary should take its place alongside of the other 
epoch-making days in the world’s history, and as such 
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should receive a fitting observance. Every child should 
know that on the 18th of May, 1899, at the call of the 
Czar of Russia, representatives from twenty-six of the 
most important nations of the globe came together for 
the first time in history for the purpose of adopting 
measures for “the maintenance of general peace, and 
a possible reduction of the excessive armaments which 
weigh upon all nations.” 

Every student of history should know that since the 
Jay Treaty in 1794, between the United States and 
Great Britain, nations have been, with increasing fre- 
quency, settling their differences by arbitration, until the 
system has become generally common among them; that 
the movement has culminated in the Hague Court, a tri- 
bunal to which any nation can submit its international 
controversies; that, although the Hague Convention did 
not pledge any nation to refer disputes to this Court, 
since that time no less than forty treaties have been 
signed whereby the signatory powers make such a pledge ; 
that, entering on its great career in May, 1902, it has 
already settled four disputes, involving the greatest na- 
tions of the world, thereby showing its ability to fulfill 
the functions for which it was established ; that the public 
opinion of the world is more and more forcing the na- 
tions to take their differences to it for peaceful adjust- 
ment. It should be known, at least to the older pupils 
in the schools, that in the course of the current year the 
representatives of some forty-six nations are to meet in 
a second peace conference for the purpose of continu- 
ing the work so auspiciously begun; that proportion- 
ate, simultaneous reduction of armaments, whereby vast 
amounts of money and vast numbérs of men, now in 
readiness for brutal destruction, may be freed for con- 
structive work, is again one of the subjects proposed to 
come before this body; that a general arbitration treaty, 
rendering war practically impossible, is another topic on 
its program; that a commanding place will probably be 
given the proposition to create a permanent international 
congress, which shall meet at regular intervals to study 
systematically the international problems that are always 
before the world,— the problems in industry, education, 
religion, science, philanthropy and government, — 
and that this congress when established will be 
the legislative complement of the Hague Court. The 
18th of May will not receive a fitting observance in the 
schools unless the fact is made clear that all this has 
been the outcome of the “first peace congress,” and of 
the great world-movement which caused it to be held. 

The foregoing investigation shows that the schools 
have begun to celebrate this day, and the following ad- 
mirable letter of Hon. George H. Martin, Secretary of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Education, sent out in 
April of last year to each superintendent in the State, 
as also a similar letter addressed by the State Superin- 
tendent of Instruction in Ohio to the superintendents in 
that Commonwealth, indicates that the meaning of the 
day has begun to be properly interpreted: 

IN THE SERVICE OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
STATE Hovuss, Boston, April 11, 1905. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
MAss. 
A statute which has made the school laws of 
for more than a century imposes 


Dear Sir: 
Massachusetts famous 
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upon all instructors of youth the obligation to use their 
best endeavors to instill into the minds of the children and 
youth committed to their care the principles of ‘‘ love of 
country, humanity and universal benevolence.”’ 

It has become a general practice in schools to stimulate 
the love of country by special exercises in connection with 
the public holidays, February 22, April 19, and May 30. 

A favorable opportunity to cultivate the other two virtues, 
‘*humanity and universal benevolence,” is now afforded in the 
setting apart of the 18th of May in commemoration of the 
Hague Conference, May 18, 1899. This day is to be widely 
celebrated in Europe and by numerous organizations in 
America. 

The Board of Education recommends that appropriate 
exercises be held in the schools of Massachusetts on May 
18 for the purpose of emphasizing the blessings of peace, 
of showing the superiority of arbitration over war, and of 
exalting the brotherhood of nations. 

Such exercises might profitably include brief accounts of 
the settlement of recent international disputes by arbitration, 
together with quotations, readings and recitations concerning 
peace from the writings of Washington, Sumner and other 
statesmen, and from the poems of Holmes, Lowell and 
Whittier. 

An appropriate motto for the day would be: ‘‘ God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth.” 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE H. MARTIN, 


(Signed) 
Secretary. 


We wish to suggest that in order to make the anni- 
versary generally noticed in a proper manner, a program 
of suitable graded exercises should be prepared and made 
available for the teachers in all schools. 

We could wish that the sentiments for which the day 
stands might be taught to children every day in the year ; 
that all teaching might be permeated with the ideas of 
justice, reason, love and goodwill. 

The teachers of the United States must become more 
active in this direction if they would keep pace with 
their co-workers across the water, who have so far sur- 
passed them in an active campaign for peace teaching. 
The Association of French Public School Teachers, 
numbering many thousands in its membership, has de- 
clared as a body its intention to teach the ideas of 
peace. The International Congress of Public School 
Teachers, held recently in Europe with representatives 
from eighteen nations, passed resolutions to the effect 
that the principles of peace should permeate all teaching, 
and that the history of the wars of conquest should 
be supplanted by the history of the great constructive 
workers of the world. The International Students’ 
Congress, at its last meeting, passed two resolutions: 
1. That a propaganda of peace be established which 
should encompass the whole world. 2. That peace clubs 
be formed in all universities. This body also appointed 
a committee to present these resolutions to the different 
governments of the world. 

We should be glad to see the teachers of the United 
States, citizens of a country which is the home of the 
first peace society in the world, take the lead in a united 
stand against war. There is no turning back in this 
onward development; but the rapidity of the evolution 
will depend on direct effort. Surely the American 
teachers ought to be in the van of this movement, 
destined to uplift the whole human race! 


OBSERVATIONS, 


GENERAL 
In view of the results of these examinations, your 
Committee, not caring to comment on the adverse senti- 
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ments expressed in some quarters, nor upon the fact that 
from a majority of the cities and towns so addressed no 
response has been received, beg to suggest that although 
upon the whole great progress has been made in the 
right direction in recent years, yet with some superin- 
tendents, and presumably with most teachers, the view- 
point of events ought to be elevated and the horizon 
broadened ; and since the spirit in which the instruction 
is imparted is of more importance than the exact details, 
we would aiso suggest that the following principles 
should be clearly borne in mind in the teaching of 
history : 


1. That all men, of whatever race, country, or stage 
of civilization, are brethren, and entitled to be treated by 
one another as children of one Father and members of 
a common family. 

2. That the nations are sister nations; and as kindly 
a spirit should always prevail in their dealings with each 
other as between members of the same family. 

3. That when a good motive can reasonably be 
assigned for an apparently hostile action on the part of 
another, whether a man or a nation, it is aduty to impute 
such proper motive rather than a conscious intention to 
inflict injury wrongfully. It is therefore more honorable 
in such cases to exercise patient forbearance than to give 
way to quick and violent resentment. 

4. That in war, as in private dueling, one party is 
always in the wrong, usually both; and the immediate 
result of the conflict never decides which is in the right, 
if either ; nor does it tend to vindicate the honor of either 
to make haste to shed blood or seize or destroy property. 

5. That the maxim, “ My country, right or wrong!” 
as too often interpreted, is false and dangerous, and 
may become, to use the language of Chief Justice Jay, 
“treason to liberty, justice, and humanity, and rebellion 
against God.” 

6. That the kind of patriotism which would aggran- 
dize one country at the expense of another is but a form 
of selfishness or even criminality. 

7. That whatever be thought of the maxim, “In 
time of peace prepare for war,” it should not be forgotten 
that immense military and naval armaments continually 
suggest resort to violence as the proper method of secur- 
ing justice and maintaining rights. 

8. That whether we have or have not a right to dis- 
regard, as the soldier in battle always must, the com- 
mand of the Founder of Christianity to love our enemies ; 
and whether it be true or not, as Franklin repeatedly 
affirmed, that “there was never a good war or a bad 
peace,” — there are, in the historical treatment of war, 
aside from the ethies primarily involved, certain con- 
siderations that should ever be remembered: among 
them the tendency in protracted warfare to military 
despotism; the enormous loss of productive industry 
by the withdrawing of multitudes from field and work- 
shop; the destruction of valuable property; the expen- 
diture of immense sums that might have been made 
useful in works of beneficence; an incalculable amount 
of disease, pain and prolonged misery — distress caused 
not to the guilty few, but to the innocent many; the 
infliction of more injustice often than is either prevented 
or remedied ; and the bitterness engendered in each war- 
ring people against the other, making the victorious 
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aggressive and the defeated revengeful, thus sowing the 
seeds of future wars. 

9. That the truest heroism is not physical but moral, 
as when one dares to stand alone for the right and 
chooses to suffer loss, ridicule and obloquy, rather than 
be the partner in wrong-doing; that the humblest deed 
of daring and self-sacrifice for the good of others is 
glorious; that “he that ruleth his spirit is better than he 
that taketh a city”; and that the only contest between 
nations should be in the effort to outdo each other in 
promoting the welfare of mankind. 

10. That since in all conflicts each party believes 
itself in the right and neither can be an impartial judge, 
however it may have been in past ages when there was 
no umpire for the adjudication of international disputes, 
there is now no longer any excuse for a basty resort 
to force, or for a foolish persistence in fighting to the 
death; for there not only exists a great tribunal, the 
Court of The Hague, recognized the world over and 
proved by experience to be a proper forum for the in- 
vestigation and peaceful arbitrament of controversies 
before the outbreak of war, but the signatory powers 
that established it have also distinctly agreed that any 
one of them should have “the right of tendering its good 
offices or mediation” between contending states at any 
stage in the course of hostilities, and that “the exercise 
of this right can never be considered by either of the 
disputing parties as an unfriendly act.” 

11. Finally, that it is the duty of all that teach and 
all that study history to gain a proper perspective; to 
lift themselves and others above the standpoint of mere 
selfish interests; to reeognize that history in its true 
meaning is not the annals of war and bloodshed, but 
the record of the development of pacific civilization, 
of religion, of education, of law, of industry, of com- 
merce, of science, of invention, of art, of language, of 
social and political institutions; to observe the trend of 
events toward the fulfillment of the prophecy that ulti- 
mately “nation shall not lift up sword against nation ” ; to 
endeavor to disarm opposition and overcome indifference 
in this movement to magnify peace and minimize war; 
and to contribute all possible effort to secure in the near 
future a realization of the poet’s vision of “The Parlia- 
ment of Man: the Federation of the World,” which 
shall be the safe guardian of national rights, the per- 
petual guarantor of international peace. 

Your Committee therefore respectfully suggest for 
your consideration the propriety of making an earnest 
appeal to superintendents and teachers and to the writers 
of histories to utilize every suitable opportunity for 
inculcating in the minds of children and youth the prin- 
ciples herein set forth and for giving them information in 
regard to the successive steps in this great evolution ; 
and particularly that they be urged to make the most of 
the 18th of May as an anniversary dedicated to the dif- 
fusion and the fostering of the sentiment of the Univer- 
sal Brotherhood of Man, the Universal Sisterhood of 
Nations. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Homer B. Sprague, Chairman. 

Fanny Fern ANDREWS, 

Wituiam A. Mowry, 
Committee. 
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Letter to the President in Regard to the 
Coming Pan-American Conference. 


The following letter was sent to President Roosevelt 
by the Directors of the American Peace Society on 
April 7: 

To TuEopore RoosEvett, 
President of the United States. 

The Board of Directors of the American Peace So- 
ciety, in common with other citizens of the nation, are 
expecting that the forthcoming International American 
Conference at Rio Janeiro will contribute greatly toward 
the strengthening 2nd perfecting of the bonds of friend- 
ship between all. the States of the western hemisphere. 
They particularly hope that the instructions given to the 
United States Delegation and the action of the Delega- 
tion in the Conference may be in every respect such as 
to convince the Central and South American countries 
that the United States has no intention whatever, either 
in upholding the Monroe Doctrine or in any other of its 
policies, of trespassing upon the rights of the other 
American republics as independent and sovereign states, 
but wishes only to promote in every possible way their 
highest independent self-development, and their friendly 
political and commereial relations with our own country. 

The Board respectfully asks that in formulating the 
instructions to be given to the United States Delegates, 
you will consider whether it would not be wise, in the 
interests of permanent friendly relations among the 
American Republics, that the International American 
Conference should be made a regular organization, to 
meet at stated periods, under the administrative manage- 
ment of the Bureau of American Republics, which, 
according to the program of the coming Conference, 
we understand it is planned to make a permanent organi- 
zation. The Board believes that such an organization of 
the States of this hemisphere would be a very great step 
in promoting the highest interests of civilization and the 
establishment of justice and peace throughout the world. 

The Board desires further to call your special attention 
to the fact that the coming Pan-American Conference 
will afford an admirable opportunity for our nation to 
join with the republics of South and Central America in 
an earnest remonstrance against the unfortunate and dis- 
quieting policy, by which certain governments seek to 
collect the debts of their subjects by the use or the 
threat of violence, a policy contrary to the precedents 
generally followed by the United States and tending 
obviously to do injustice to innocent people and to en- 
danger the peace of the world. Could the government 
of the United States do anything more effectual to pre- 
mote good feeling and security among our Southern 
neighbors than by giving the assurance that it will not 
be a party to the collection of debts by force of arms, 
and will throw the powerful support of its example and 
diplomatic influence against this practice ? 

On behalf of the Board of Directors, 
(Signed) Rosert Treat Paine, President, 
: Bensamin F. Truesioop, Secretary. 

To this letter the Secretary of State, to whom it was 
referred by the President, has replied that the sugges- 
tions made will have the “thoughtful consideration ” of 
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the government when it gives its instructions to the 
delegates to the conference at Rio Janeiro. 


<> -- - 


Text of the Czar’s Invitation to the 
Second Hague Peace Conference. 


Though the date, the second half of July, mentioned 
in the following circular of invitation sent out by the 
Russian government for the assembling of the second 
Ilague Conference, has been put off on account of the 
holding of the Pan-American Conference at that period, 
our readers will all wish to see the text of the document. 
The translation is that which appeared in the London 
Tribune for April as 

“In taking the initiative in convoking a second Peace 
Conference, the Imperial Government has had in view 
the necessity of giving a fresh development to the 
humanitarian principles which served as a basis for 
the work of the great international meeting of 1899. 

“It believed at the same time that it would be oppor- 
tune to increase, as far as possible, the number of States 
participating in the work of the projected Conference ; 
and the enthusiasm with which this appeal has been met 
testifies to the depth and universality of the sentiment 
of solidarity which makes for the application of ideas 
having as their object the good of humanity as a 
whole. 

“The first Conference separated with the conviction 
that its work should be completed subsequently through 
the regular progress of enlightenment among peoples 
and in accordance with the dictates of experience. Its 
most important creation, the International Court of 
Arbitration, is an institution which has already been 
put to the test, and has brought together in an Areopa- 
gus, for the benefit of humanity, jurists who enjoy 
universal respect. It is also evident how beneficent the 
International Commissions of Inquiry have been in 
the solution of difficulties between States. 

“ None the less, there is still a need of improvement 
in the Convention concerning the Pacific Regulation of 
International Disputes. As a result of recent arbitra- 
tions, the jurists sitting as an International Court have 
raised certain questions of detail which must be de- 
cided so as to give the said Convention its necessary 
development. It has seemed especially desirable that 
fixed principles should be laid down regarding the 
languages to be used in the procedure of the Court, 
in view of the difficulties which might arise in the 
future, as the number of applications to the Court of 
Arbitration increased. There is also need of certain 
improvements in the working of the International 
Commissions of Inquiry. 

“Touching the regulation of the Laws and Practices 
of Land Warfare, the arrangements made by the first 
Conference need no less to be completed and defined in 
such a way as to prevent any misunderstanding. 

“ As regards Navai Warfare, of which the laws and 
usages differ in certain points in different countries, it is 
necessary to establish fixed regulations in harmony with 
the requirements of the rights of belligerents and the 
interests of neutrals. 

“An agreement touching 
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drawn up, and would form one of the most notable parts 
of the work of the coming Conference. 

“The Imperial Government, believing that it is neces- 
sary only to examine questions which press with particu- 
lar urgency inasmuch as they arise from the experience 
of recent years, and without touching on those which 
belong to the limitation of Military and Naval Forces, 
proposes therefore as program for the Conference the 
following principal points: 

“1. Improvements to be made in the arrangements of 
the Convention touching the pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes regarding both the Court of Arbitra- 
tion and the International Commissions of Inquiry. 

“2. Additions to be made in the arrangements of the 
Convention of 1899 touching the Laws and Practices of 
Land Warfare, among others the opening of hostilities, 
the rights of neutrals on land, ete. Declarations of 
1899, one among them being renewable — the question 
of its renewal. 

“3. Elaboration of a Convention touching the Laws 
and Practices of Naval Warfare concerning — 

“The special operations of naval warfare, such as the 
bombardment of ports, towns, and villages by a naval 
force, the laying of mines, ete. 

“The transformation of 
warships. 

“ The private property of belligerents at sea. 

“The delay to be accorded to commercial vessels in 
leaving neutral ports or those of the enemy after the out- 
break of hostilities. 

“The rights and duties of neutrals at sea, among other 
questions that of contraband, the treatment to which the 
ships of belligerents should be subjected in neutral ports, 
destruction by Jorce majeure of neutral ships of com- 
merce as prizes. 

“In the said Convention should be introduced arrange- 
ments relative to land warfare, which should be equally 
applicable to naval warfare. 

* Additions to be made in the Convention of 1899 for 
the adaptation to naval warfare of the principles of the 
Geneva Convention of 1864. 

“Just as at the Conference of 1899, it should be 
understood that the’deliberations of the proposed Con- 
ference shall deal neither with the political relations 
among States, nor with the order of things established 
by treaties, nor yet with any general interests which 
were not directly included in the program adopted by 
the Cabinets. 

“The Imperial Government desires to emphasize that 
the issue of this program, and its eventual acceptance by 
the various States, must not be held to prejudice any 
opinion which might be formulated in the Conference 
regarding the solutions to be given to the questions sub- 
mitted for discussion. Equally, it should belong to the 
projected Conference to determine the order of questions 
for discussion and the form to be given to its decisions, 
according as it may be considered preferable to include 
certain of them in new conventions, or to add them as 
supplements to existing conventions. 

“In formulating the above program the Imperial Gov- 
ernment has taken into account, as far as possible, the 
desires expressed by the first Peace Conference, notably 
in regard to the rights and duties of neutrals, private 
property of belligerents at sea, the bombardment of ports, 
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towns, etc. It expresses the hope that the Gov- 
ernment will see in the points proposed, taken as a whole, 
an expression of the desire to approach that lofty ideal 
of International Justice which is the constant goal of the 
entire civilized world. 

“ By order of ry government, I have the honor to lay 
the above communication before you, and to add that the 
time at which the proposed Conference should assemble 
at The Hague might be the second half of next July 
(new style), the Dutch Government on its side sharing 
the opinion that this date will be the most suitable. 

“ Hoping for a reply from the Government with as 
little delay as possible, I seize the occasion,” etc. 











The Solidarity of Nations, as Shown 


by the Peace Heroes of Courrieres. 

BY DR. ERNST RICHARD, OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 

Mont Pelée, Calabria, Mt. Vesuvius, Courritres, San 
Francisco,— how many names might be given recalling 
unspeakable misery, but at the same time landmarks of 
human solidarity, testimonials of human sympathy that 
does not know differences of race, nationality or class, 
sources of hope for those who believe in the possibility 
of lasting international friendship. “The International 
Heart” is the title of an article by Bertha von Suttner 
on the Courriéres disaster, in which she sees the time 
come when this sporadic international sympathy will 
become organized and centralized, ever ready to help 
and to send rescue parties in all directions. At the same 
time, the great peace worker does not fail to point out the 
incongruity of this universal pity with the cruelty shown 
by these same people, who, under the conditions of war, 
will not only rejoice over, but will be instrumental in 
bringing about, a much more terrible disaster than the 
one about which they now are mourning, and in killing 
not 100 or 1,000, but 10,000 or 100,000 men. 

Of all the great disasters of which the last months 
have been so sadly full, the catastrophe in the Courriéres 
mines, where on the 10th of March of this year over 
1,200 miners lost their lives by the explosion of coal 
gases, invites observations of this kind by reason of the 
singular manner in which, on this occasion, human 
solidarity was expressed. This is not simply because 
this sympatby found an especially emphatic expression 
in the country of the so-called hereditary enemy of 
France. It is true, instantaneous financial aid came 
from all classes in all parts of Germany, the German 
Peace Societies taking the lead in collecting funds, the 
great mining syndicates sending several hundred thou- 
sand francs, the miners collecting among themselves 
250,000 francs for the stricken families of their fellow- 
laborers. But aid of this character had been given to 
each other by both nations before; there was nothing 
unusual about it. 

But the assistance lent by the Germans to the French 
in this case had one phase which has attracted the atten- 
tion of the world in an extraordinary degree: it is as if 
the Germans had gained the greatest victory in their 
history, a victory not won by an immense army with 
sword and cannon, but by a single squad of twenty-one 
laborers, who displayed all the wonderful qualities so 
often claimed as a monopoly of the military hero, not in 
a work of destruction and hate, but in one of love and 
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rescue. The five minutes of quiet march of these un- 
assuming men from the railroad station at Billey-Mon- 
tigny to the entrance to Shaft No. 2 seemed to bring 
order into the chaos, the light of hope to utter despair. 
I shall try to show the immense significance of the action 
of the German miners, not so much by direct description 
as by setting forth the impression it has made on others. 
In citing newspaper reports I shall confine myself‘ to 
non-German, especially French, papers. 

As to the arrival of the German rescue squad, consist- 
ing of miners from Gelsenkirchen and Herne, under the 
leadership of Fire Inspector Hugo Koch, and Mining Super- 
intendent Hermann Meyer, himself the inventor of some 
most effective rescuing apparatus, I take the report of 
the Paris Zemps, a paper which in the Morocco ques- 
tion took a very adverse stand against Germany. It may 
not be amiss to point out that the action of the West- 
phalian miners was perfectly spontaneous; neither the 
Kaiser nor the government had anything to do with it; 
and the Hibernia mines, from which they came, are not 
under government control. It was simply the hearts of 
these men of the people that bade them risk their lives 
in assisting their French comrades. 

The correspondent of the Paris Zemps tells us that, 
coming to the railroad station on the 14th of March, he 
saw descend from a passenger car about twenty travelers 
in German uniforms, who immediately went to the bag- 
gage car and took from it a number of curious objects. 
“]T became curious,” continues the writer, “approached 
one of them, who apparently gave directions, and intro- 
duced myself. ‘Hugo Koch’, he answered. I asked him 
to kindly supplement his laconic information, and then 
he said: ‘ My traveling companions and myself belong 
to the Hibernia Mining Company. We possess such 
an excellent apparatus and material that the Courriéres 
Company asked us the day after the catastrophe to place 
an outfit at their disposal. We have done more, and 
have come ourselves. These are my men; I am their 
leader.’ ” 

We learn from the same source that within five 
minutes the Germans were at the entrance of Shaft No. 2; 
that within three-quarters of an hour the first signal was 
given that announced the success of their endeavors, 
the first bodies were found and sent up to the surface. 
The work was continued with increasing success. In the 
meantime, while proceeding with their work of rescue, 
the Germans instructed their French comrades in the 
handling of their apparatus. After five days some of 
the Germans returned home. After three weeks the last 
group of three departed for Germany, leaving their ap- 
paratus behind for their French brethren, who had be- 
come familiar with it. 

While satisfied in the consciousness of a well-performed 
duty, their hearts were sad, because, with all their risk of 
being crushed under falling rocks or suffocated by 
smoke, or finding their death by inhaling poisonous gases, 
they had not succeeded in bringing up any of their 
French comrades alive. All the world, that had anxiously 
watched them, felt with them. Everybody had hoped 
that they would receive this most gratifying reward of 
their bravery. When they arrived at Brussels the start- 
ling news reached them that thirteen men who had been 
imprisoned for twenty days in the gruesome tomb had 
found their way to daylight. Thus, after all, they had 
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helped to save a few lives, to bring consolation to a few 
grief-stricken families. 

This is a short account of the facts. The Germans 
knew well that the apparatus alone was not the reason 
why the Ruhr mining district had become known as the 
best prepared for such calamities. Not only their apparatus, 
which, of course, could only be used after special instruc- 
tion in its application, but also their men hold a singular 
position in the mining world as to their fitness for rescue 
work. In the mining school at Bochum the miners and 
their foremen receive special training in rescue work, 
which, from year to year, is more and more developed. 
Besides historical and theoretical courses, there are two 
buildings especially devoted to this branch. One contains 
a diving shaft nine feet in width and sixty feet in depth, 
where an experienced diver instructs in work incidental 
to the flooding of shafts and galleries. The other build- 
ing contains shafts and galleries fitted out like an actual 
mine, partly so narrow that one can just squeeze through 
creeping. Before practice begins, this space is filled 
with smoke, produced by the burning of fuming sub- 
stances, not so very dense at the beginning, but denser 
and denser as the course proceeds. Here the miners 
have to use the air-hose and the oxygen apparatus, and 
to build dams and walls under just such conditions as 
they had to meet at Courritres. While they are at work 
they are under continuous observations through glass 
windows from the outside, and danger signals are on 
hand. As the men from Ilerne and Gelsenkirchen has- 
tened to France, so the rescue squads of all the West- 
phalian mines are accustomed to rush to each other's 
assistance in times of need. All this is not due to gov- 
ernmental provision, but is the outcome of private enter- 
prise and organization. 

When the Germans arrived in Courriéres they had in 
their possesion the plans of the French mines, which 
enabled them to find their way in every gallery and 
corner without guidance. 

To repeat the expressions of admiration for the work 
of these men would mean to publish an anthology of the 
sublimest human sentiment expressed in that beautiful 
language natural to the true enthusiasm of the heart. I 
select a few of those which put special emphasis on the 
side of international solidarity. 

After describing the horrors of the accident and its 
consequences, the correspondent of a Swiss paper, the 
Neue Ziiricher Zeitung, says: “Just as indelible, how- 
ever, as are those sombre impressions will be the grati- 
tude and joy I was permitted to witness, the awakening 
in all hearts of the feeling of human, brotherly solidarity 
aroused by the self-sacrifice of the Westphalians as none 
of us has ever yet felt it before. The feeling of the 
beauty of that German deed of rescue went through me 
like a strong hot stream that washed away everything 
small and indifferent, and aroused a feeling as if one had 
himself become a purer, a better man through what the 
others had accomplished. What was greatest in this 
deed of the Germans, however, was not the deed itself, 
but the quiet, matter-of-fact way in which the West- 
phalians risked their lives in order to reach their dead 
French comrades. Simply and unerringly they per- 


formed their duty without looking to the right or the 
left, made no fuss, and were astonished that others 
made so much of their accomplishment.” 
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“Ts it not,” says Professor Edward Suess, of Vienna, 
in an Austrian paper, “in so many great disasters, as if 
an angel descended to tell us that there are heights into 
which the strife of everyday life will not rise, and to 
awaken a note of humanity, heard, alas! too rarely? .. . 
Now German miners descend with their rescuing appar- 
atus into French shafts — and if a similar disaster had 
occurred on the German side and the French had been 
correspondingly well equipped, who would doubt a mo- 
ment that both the readiness and the reception would have 
been the same? The courage of men has not yet been 
extinguished, nor faithfulness to duty even unto death. 
‘There are hours when classes and nations learn to re- 
spect each other, and this gives hope.” 

Of greater interest are the utterances of the French 
themselves. A few | should like to translate. The first 
are from the Patric, a paper of strong jingo-tendencies : 
“T never shall forget the impression made by the arrival 
of these semi-soldiers in German uniforms when they 
marched suddenly through the workingmen’s streets filled 
with a reeking mass of humanity, of these Germans, who 
brought to their French comrades in Courri¢res, along 
with some hope, that consolation which is imparted by 
noble endeavor. Under these gray-blve uniforms hearts 
were felt to beat, noble hearts that, without fear, went 
to meet danger.” ‘The correspondent declares their 
whole carriage and behavior as simply exemplary, and 
mentions, especially, that they would accept no compen- 
sation. “Of course,” he says in conclusion, “ special 
honors are demanded on all sides for these men who 
have done such signal service to international solidarity, 
the effect of which must not be underestimated.” 

The readers of the ApvocaTE oF PEAcE will perhaps 
find their feelings best met in an article of the Gil Blas, 
from which I take the following: “The indescribable 
difficulty of bringing assistance to those who muy still 
survive increases the general frenzy. Then you see 
arrive in Courri¢res a train with rescuers, who, equipped 
with special apparatus, are able, though constantly exposed 
to great and terrible danger, to descend into the shafts. 
These rescuers come from Germany. They are miners 
who come to assist their French comrades. This is 
something thrilling and memorable. For a year we have 
been told only of war with Germany; that we shall be 
obliged to kill many Germans, and that many must find 
their death on our side. Why? Nobody indeed knows 
exactly why. Perhaps because the officer who will be in 
command at Casablanca, a place of whose existence 
hardly ten Frenchmen have any knowledge, is to be a 
Belgian. Serious people assure us of it. There are even 
madmen who seem to desire it. Then the German is 
represented to us as an ogre thirsting for our blood ; and 
we ourselves are in Germany considered as cannibals. 
There must be fighting; war is necessary, is good. . . 
For a year this sword of Damocles has been hanging 
over our heads. For six weeks they have been haggling 
at Algeciras. And hundred of times the ominous cry 
has been heard: ‘An understanding is impossible!’ 
. . Much more thrilling and significant than the talk 
of the diplomats is the action of the Germans.” 

In another number the same paper recommends that 
the Germans should receive the highest distinction the 
French government has at its disposal for such noble 
deeds — the cross of the Legion of Honor; a reward that 
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actually was accorded to them. The first public recog- 
nition of the significance of their deed came from a man 
well-known to all friends of peace, in the shape of the 
following dispatch: “The Arbitration Group of the 
French Parliament express their heartiest thanks to the 
German miners who hastened to the rescue of their 
brethren in France, and congratulate them that, by this 
impressive manifestation in these days of mourning, they 
have confirmed the increasing solidarity which is bringing 
the nations nearer to each other. (Signed) D’Esrour- 
NELLES DE CONSTANT.” 

Other French senators and deputies had _ special 
medals struck to honor the brave men. Modestly they 
declined an invitation to go to Paris, where special ova- 
tions were planned for them, just as they had not thought 
of interrupting their important work when the French 
Minister of the Interior, Clémenceau, had come to the 
entrance of the mine to have them introduced to him 
and express to them the thanks of his country. 

Nor did the Germans at home, usually very slow in 
recognizing acts of plain duty, fail to express their pride 
in their countrymen. The extraordinary honors accorded 
to them at home can only be explained as an expression 
of appreciation of the importance of the action in the 
furtherance of international amity. They were presented 
to the Emperor, by his special wish, and received medals ; 
they were the guests of the city of Krefeld, where this 
presentation took place; the Hibernia Mining Company 
has granted them diplomas of honor and will erect a 
bronze tablet with their names inscribed. Of course, more 
substantial rewards were not lacking Now, the Singing 
Society of Dortmund, a city in the heart of the mining 
district, is preparing, on invitation, to participate in a con- 
cert in Paris for the benefit of the bereaved families of 
the French miners. In both the French and the German 
parliaments the events were the subject of discussion. 

The Nationalist Liberal, Mr. Hilbeck, said in the Prus- 
sian Diet: “ With our colleagues I should not like to be 
backward in my recognition, in my praise of the German 
miners at present in Courricres. Whoever has been 
under the necessity of assisting at such a catastrophe, 
either as a leader or as a miner, in wresting both dead 
and living from the hostile forces in the interior, knows 
that, in this atmosphere, with the carcasses of horses and 
the dead bodies of men, and in the galleries half-caved 
in, or threatening to break down, it requires more cour- 
age to undertake the work of rescue than to face an 
enemy in open battle. [Loud applause.] If these 
heroes of peace should return from their peaceful work 
decorated with the Iron Cross [the highest distinction in 
Germany for valor in battle], it would be but proper. For 
such work of peace, we have, unfortunately, no special 
distinction. . . .” 

Mr. Hilbek closed this speech as follows: “ As pitiful a 
catastrophe as it is, as terrible a misfortune for those left 
behind, still there is one element of consolation. Such 
events make the strife of nationalities, of nations disap- 
pear; such events bring men nearer to men, nation nearer 
tonation. It will make people think of what unites us, 
to work out in common the great problems of culture. 
It will, I hope, lead in times to come to the creation, in 
the common work for the highest that is set for men to 
do, of a better protection of our boundaries than we now 
have in cannon and bayonets.” [Loud applause. ] 
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The miners themselves have repeatedly expressed 
their astonishment that so much has been made of their 
action. I am sure that of all the expressions of admi- 
ration and gratitude they have enjoyed none more 
than the greetings of the thirteen French miners who, after 
all, had saved their lives in consequence of the German 
efforts. As soon as they heard of the work of their for- 
eign comrades they sent the following dispatch: “The 
miners escaped from the catastrophe thank their Ger- 
man brethren from full hearts for their self-sacrifice and 
bravery.” This telegram was followed by a letter, 
which in its touching simplicity needs no comment. 
Mr. Némy, the brave leader of the survivors, wrote: 
“To the German rescuers: How great was our joy 
when we heard that you had come to make a brave at- 
tempt to rescue us. We see, dear friends, that all race 
controversies disappear when it is a question of commit- 
ting an act of devotion. In our prison we spoke of war 
and asked ourselves for what reason they wanted to 
fight, but at our return into daylight we learned that you 
had come to our assistance. You see, dear friends, how 
great our joy has been! We thank you from full hearts 
and should take pleasure in being permitted to show 
you our sincere gratitude. I shall do all in my power 
to be able to express our thanks personally and to tell 
you of our sufferings. Accept the assurance of our 
purest friendship. — For the Thirteen, Henri Nemy.” 

Let us, in conclusion, see what lessons this great dis- 
aster has given us. In this dreadful hour of need the 
French forget all false national pride, and, in a moment 
when the political conditions seem to have heated the 
national passions to the point of bursting out into the 
flames of war, go for assistance to their old enemy, confi- 
dent that their demand will find a generous response. 
He who knows the history of Franco-German relations 
will not find it superfiuous to call attention to this act of 
self-abnegation. ‘Then there appears on the field the 
small corps of German miners ready to lay down their 
lives in the service of their French brethren. They 
exhibit all the supposedly military virtues — bravery, 
coolness in the face of deadly danger, persistence, the 
spirit of self-sacrifice, discipline and efficient training 
lifted out of the butcheries of the battlefield into the 
sublime sphere of human brotherhood, exhibited, not 
under the lash of furious, blind passion, which de- 
grades men into beasts, but under the dictate of the 
highest duty, which exalts men to the highest possible 
level. Adding to this the well-known generosity of the 
French people, their admiration for human greatness 
and the expressions of their gratitude, are we not right 
in saying, “ This little group of workingmen has gained a 
greater victory than did the vast armies of 1870?” 
These reconquered the provinces, and left behind them a 
nation full of hate and revenge; the others have con- 
quered forty millions of hearts filled with admiring 
remembrance and grateful love. 
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The Cost of a Battleship to Help the 
Famine-stricken Japanese. 


From the Boston Transcript, April 2. 
The people of the United States have been lately 
urged by President Roosevelt to make generous con- 
tributions in aid of the sufferers from famine in Japan. 
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We are told that the number threatened with starvation 
is beyond a million, and that the scenes witnessed in the 
famine districts are most pitiful. Meanwhile, we are 
slowly gathering some thousands of dollars largely in 
driblets. All this is no doubt excellent, and will do 
good, not merely in the form of relief to the sufferers, 
but also in strengthening the ties of sympathy between 
the two nations. 

It happens, however, just at the time of this pressing 
call in favor of Japan, that we read of a new appropria- 
tion submitted to Congress for the expenditure of ten 
millions of dollars to build the biggest battleship in the 
world. My proposal now is, that we ask Congress to 
pass a self-denying ordinance in the name of the humanity 
for which our President is so zealous. Let us give up 
the glory of the splendid ship and directly appropriate 
its cost to the Japanese people in their time of need. 
This vast sum would accomplish something by way of 
definite relief. it might even move the Japanese 
authorities also to cut off some of the colossal esti- 
mates which they are making for their army and 
navy,* in favor of their needy people. Who knows 
that the British government, moved by so novel an 
example, might not likewise devote as much as the 
cost of a gun-boat for the needs of suffering people, 
either in Japan or in their own Empire of India? 

I am well aware that constitutional objections might 
be raised against this use of the public money. I con- 
fess that I should have been moved by such objections 
in the middle of the last century, but I do not know of 
any authority to-day who can limit the possibilities of 
our American Congress in the expenditure of public 
money. When we may go to war, as in the case of 
Cuba, for the sake of the indulgence of our humanity ; 
when we may expend millions for patriotic expositions, 
all the way from Portland, Ore., to Jamestown, Va.; 
when we may erect costly buildings in little towns for 
the glory of estimable congressmen, and distribute seeds 
galore over the continent, who shall say that it is beyond 
the rights of the American people handsomely to ex- 
press their sympathy with their Japanese neighbors in 
their time of horrible distress? Especially if in per- 
forming this deed of mercy we deny ourselves the 
indulgence of a bit of military pomp. 

I am not sure that the plan proposed does not dis- 
tinctly fall within the constitutional provision of the 
“public defense.” One of the nations against whose 
naval power alarmists are inclined to warn us is Japan. 
In fact, there is no other naval power to be concerned 
about in the Pacific Ocean. I am not one of those who 
take stock in these fears about the Japanese. Nothing but 
rank injustice and abuse on our part would ever, I be- 
lieve, provoke them to engage in war with us. But let 
us suppose for a moment that unfortunate misunder- 
standing should arise between the two peoples. It is 
simply inconceivable that a nation which had received 
our generous bounty in time of famine, at the expense 
of our heaviest warship, should meanly take advantage 
of the fact to do us injury. On the contrary, I believe 
that the fact of the denial of a new ship for ourselves, 
in favor of the suffering Japanese people, would do 


*A bill has been introduced into the Japanese Parliament to increase 
the military forces fifty per cent.—Ep. 
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more than ten new battleships to make war with Japan 
impossible. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. I do not advocate 
this splendid grant to alleviate the suffering of the 
Japanese for any political or mercenary motives. I 
merely call attention to the fact that every expression 
of humanity from one people to another is more ef- 
fective for the protection of the world than fortifica- 
tions and battleships. When, lately, German life-savers 
went to the rescue of French miners, that one act was 
worth for the public defense of both nations more than 
whole regiments of troops confronting one another on 
the frontier. I advocate such measures of public de- 
fense, not because they are economical as compared with 
the machines of war, but because they are humane and 
civilizing and tend to bind all the peoples of the world 
into one family of nations. Is my proposal altogether 
Utopian ? Cuartes F, Dore, 

Jamaica Prarn, Mass. 


a 
Correspondence. 
THE NEUTRALIZATION OF “WEAKER PEOPLES.” 
20 Central Street, 
Bosron, April 23, 1906, 
Editor ApvocatE oF Prace: The suggestien of 


the subject of the ‘ neutralization” of nations to the 
Boston Peace Congress of 1904 was referred to the 
Berne Bureau for study and report. It does not seem 
to have been taken up there, perhaps, for the want of 
« protagonist for that definite idea. The neutralization 
of the sea or of the water-ways has an entirely differ- 
ent scope, and the arguments which prevailed to defeat 
its proposed recommendation at Lucerne have not the 
least pertinence to the proposal for neutralizing the 
territories of the “weaker peoples” in the way of 
being despoiled by covetous and powerful nations. 

Whatever may be thought of the considerations 
which affected the action of the majority of the Con- 
gress, it is not necessary to discuss in this connection 
whether the reduction of the incidental losses and 
sufferings of war to their lowest terms and the settle- 
ment of a code of rules for that monstrous and wicked 
game might not tend to perpetuate the practice of it 
and even seem to give it a certain sanction. 

The plan of creating neutralized territories, places of 
permanent peace, by consent of the great powers, can 
scarcely be objected to save by those who believe that 
the God who “hath made of one blood all nations of 
men” intended that this consanguinity should lead, 
not to comprehension, sympathy and help, but to the 
extinction by the dominant strains of all the feebler 
ones. The evolution of the national characteristics of 
peoples within “the bounds of their habitations,” influ- 
enced by the peaceful intercourse, commercial, social or 
religious, of the “higher civilizations,” must seem, it 
would appear, to those who love their fellow-men, to 
be the better way. It is without doubt the cheaper 
way, it is the scientific way, it is the Christian way. 
It would create channels of trade and discover new 
customers instead of interrupting one and destroying 
the other. It would preserve interesting and valuable 
types, to the value of which every ethnologist testifies, 
instead of extinguishing them. It would leave free the 
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ancient methods of the apostolate without navies and 
armies at its back, preaching the glad-tidings of the 
gospel and establishing national churches in its faith. 

It is certainly the part of constructive statesmanship 
not to submit to*the drift of events, but to foresee and 
provide for inevitable contingencies. The dangers in 
the pathway of peace do not concern so much the home 
territories of the great nations, but are thickly set among 
the questions sure to arise in the treatment of the weaker 
peoples. The problem of the development of tropical 
countries is likely to be one of the most serious problems 
of the century. There has already seized upon men a 
singular obsession, represented by such an eminent au- 
thority as Dr. Lyman Abbott, who maintains that the 
“ox” of civilization has a right to the crib occupied by 
the native “ dog,” and that the latter must go, or be made 
to go, if he is in the way. Thus the dominant race has 
the right to exploit his land, and, if the native will not 
work upon it according to its will, his elimination or ex- 
termination is inevitable. This is not peace, but a sword. 

It is needful that those who love the things that make 
for peace should be up and doing. The splendid hopes 
of an international and authoritative tribunal, of a parlia- 
ment of the world, are magnificent ideals, but it is only 
possible to advance towards their fulfillment through a 
definite program of practical measures. There is no 
peace measure more definite, more hopeful, more timely 
than that which aims to avail itself of the very jealousies 
of nations to induce them to unite upon the plan of neu- 
tralizing that which each great nation may ardently 
covet, but still more ardently desires to keep from its 
neighbor’s sole possession. 

Is it possible to urge here that the American delegates 
to the next Peace Congress may be sufficiently magnani- 
mous to sacrifice a principle which has to some extent 
paralyzed the action of previous congresses? In the de- 
sire to maintain courtesy and to preserve the sanction 
and to maintain the goodwill of the local authorities, the 
citizens of the country whose people are the hosts of the 
Congress have hitherto been spared criticism of par- 
ticular conditions in their own policy by the visitors, and 
when these in turn became the hosts the same comity has 
been observed by their guests. Thus no effectual attack 
has been made upon definite wrong-doing. The discus- 
sion of general considerations, the recitation of the 
parable, fail to arouse nations as they fail to stir the 
individual conscience. “Thou art the man” must be 
spoken. In the Boston Congress, indeed, two or three 
of the English visitors did what they could to establish 
a new precedent, and spoke frankly about the attitude 
of the United States in the Philippines, although our 
own citizens denied themselves the opportunity. 

May some of the American delegates at Milan suggest 
and promote the passage of a recommendation to the 
United States for the neutralization of the Philippines 
by the consent of the great powers, and thus end a con- 
dition which up to the present time has been one of 
smoldering warfare in many parts of the islands and 
actual continuing carnage among the Moros. With 
what pride would the loyal citizens of the Republic see 
the United States actually inaugurating the millennial 
era by causing the creation in a considerable part of the 
earth of a place of perpetual peace! 


Ervine WINSLow. 
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Rutneneck, N. Y., April 22, 1906. 
Epiror oF THE ApvocaTE oF PEACE, 

Dear Sir: Mr. Thomas Raymond of 26 Shrubbery 
Street, Kidderminster, England, is enrolling a list of 
“ Disarmists,” whose only condition of membership is a 
pledge “not to take up arms at any man’s or body of 
men’s bidding.” He has already received about forty 
adhesions in Great Britain, and is anxious to have the 
movement spread to America. Any of your readers who 
may approve of this method of proceeding are invited to 
send their names to Mr. Raymond at the above address. 

Yours truly, Ernest H. Crospy. 


International Arbitration and Peace 
Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 
The following persons may be secured to give lec- 
tures, club talks and addresses before public meetings, 


churches, schools and other organizations on interna- 
Those wishing their 





tional arbitration and 
services should communicate directly with them as to 


peace. 


dates and terms. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 378 Newbury St., Boston. 
E. Howard Brown, Earlham, lowa. 
Ernest H. Crosby, 19 Liberty St., New York City. 
W. C. Dennis, Law School, Columbia University, New York. 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Professor Cyrus W. Hodgin, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 
Dr. George W. Hoss, Wichita, Kansas. 
Rev. William G. Hubbard, Columbus, Ohio. 
Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 
Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 
Dr. Homer B. Sprague, 1802 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 
Benjamin F, Trueblood, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 
illite 


Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 


THe CHiIca@o PEACE SOCIETY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
H. W. Thomas, D. D., President. 
Mrs. E. A. W. Hoswell, Secretary. 
THE MINNESOTA PEACE SOCIETY, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


R. J. Mendenhall, President. 
Miss A. B. Albertson, Secretary. 


THE KANSAS STATE PEACE SOCIETY, 
Wichita, Kansas. 
George W. Hoss, LL. D., President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 


New York GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 
5 West 63d Street. 
Gustav J. Voss, Secretary, 221 East 87th St. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 103 Second Ave. 


THE ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI. 
First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
William Christie Herron, President, 
Lindall R. Meyers, Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Akt. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of two dollars; the payment of twenty- 
five dollars at one time shall constitute any person a Life 
member. 

Art. V. The chairmanof each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VI. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society, 


Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 

A Regular International Advisory Congress. — By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. A paper read before the Twenty- 
first Conference of the International Law Association, 
Antwerp, Belgium, September 30, 1903. Price 5 cts. each, 

War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By AugustineJones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 

Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Hague Court in the Pious Fund Arbitration. — Address 
of Hon. William L. Penfield, at the Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference, May 28, 1903. Price 5 cts. each. 

The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition, revised. 24 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

Passive Resistance — Jesus’ Method of Government. — By 
Algernon S. Crapsey. 12 pages and cover. 5 cts. each; 
$3.00 per hundred, ‘jnet. 
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A Primer of the Peace Movement. — Prepared by Lucia Ames 
Mead. A reprint of the American Peace Society's Card- 
display Exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition. A most val- 
uable compendium of statistics, brief arguments, facts, 
etc. 26 pages, large print. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 


A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814, 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 


Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 


War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid, 

Women and War. — By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 40 
cts. per hundred, postpaid. 
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d’Estournelles de Constant. Address delivered in the 
French Senate. 28 pages. Price 5 cts. $3.00 per hundred. 


The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 


An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 20 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F, Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5centseach. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
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Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893.— Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the American Friends’ Peace Conference. — Held 
at Philadelphia in December, 1901. Contains all the 
papers read. Price 15 cts. postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 
William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


The Woman’s Journal, edited weekly 
Mass., by 


Alice 


at 3 Park Street, Boston, 


Henry B. Blackwell and Stone 


Blackwell, gives the news of the move- 
for women all 


Trial 
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PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 
American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
The Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


ER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue True GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THE War System OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 
and Tur DurEt BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts., postpaid. 


SUMN 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT 
THE HAGUE. By Frederick 
W. Holls, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Commission to the Hague 
Conference. pages, octavo. 
Price, $2.50, postpaid. 
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CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subjeci. Price, 65 cts. postpaid. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
tha chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement at the present time. 
Prepared at the request of the 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference, 
Price postpaid, $1.00. 


PEACE. 


tne Advocate of Leace 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT. 


Price, One Dollar a Year. In Clubs of 


ten or more, 50 Cents a Year. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The American Peace Society, 


31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collectionof the Schemes 
which have been proposed. Adds 
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tional settlements by arbitral courts 
and commissions. By W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. Fourth Edition, 
much enlarged. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $3.50, postpaid. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
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tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, postpaid, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. <A discussion of the 
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toric, for believing in the Realiza- 
tion of the Brotherhood of Hu- 
manity, and the final organization 
of the World into an International 
State. Second Edition. Cloth, 169 
pages. Price, 65 cts. 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE. By 
Andrew Carnegie. The Rectorial 
Address delivered by Mr. Carnegie 
to the students of the University 
of St. Andrews the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1905. 47 pages, paper cover. 
Price, 10 cts. $5 per hundred. 


THE BLOOD OF THE NATION. 
By David Starr Jordan. 
Price, 40 ets. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
Cloth. 


By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Price, 50 cts. 


Cloth. 
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TOLSTOY AS A SCHOOL- 
MASTER. By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Cloth. Price, 50 cts. 


WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 
A reprint of the first two pamphlets 
published in this Country in the 
Interests of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION. By 
Raymond L. Bridgman. Price, 
65 cts. 

GARRISON THE NON- 
RESISTANT. By Ernest H. 
Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 

PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames 
Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 
Containing Material for Programs 
for the 18th of May, suggestions as 
to the teaching of history, etc. 
Flexible, cloth. Price, 25 cts., 
postpaid. 

Official Report 
OF THE 


Thirteenth Universal 
Peace Congress 


HELD AT 


Boston, October 3-8, 1904 


A book of 350 pages, paper covers 
Contains all the papers, addresses, 
and discussions of the Congress 
A most valuable document for all 
peace workers and students 
of the cause 


May be procured at the office of the 
American Peace Society 


31 Beacon Street, Boston 
The only charge is 10 cts., te cover postage and wrapping 
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Scientific American, 
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